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at American-Stardard 


@ Nineteen fifty two was another great year for product 
development at American-Standard. 

All of the interesting products shown above were 
brought out during the past twelve months. Every one 
made the headlines. Some are so advanced in design, 
engineering, and the conveniences they offer that they 
will continue to be exclusive news for a long time. 

In addition to important new plumbing and heating 
products, we entered two new fields—commercial year 
’round air conditioning, and kitchen equipment. 

The first, by introducing a remote type room condi- 
tioner providing summer cooling and winter heating for 
multi-room installations such as hotels, apartments, hos- 
pitals, and office buildings. 

The second, by launching a complete line of modern 
steel kitchen cabinets. These cabinets with their ex- 
clusive convertibility feature, plus accessories, disposer 


and ventilator, are making American-Standard a greater 
factor than ever in the home equipment field. 

While these new products have already materially 
strengthened our position of leadership, there are more 
to come. Watch for further product development in 1953. 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation, Box 1226, 
Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


American-Statrdard 


Sewing home and industy 
AMERICAN-STANDARD - AMERICAN BLOWER - CHURCH SEATS & WALL TILE 
DETROIT CONTROLS - KEWANEE BOILERS - ROSS EXCHANGERS 
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The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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f you are to make the most 

of your investment op- 

eal portunities in the new year 

you must weigh and interpret 

accurately the many new 

factors which will have a vital influence on in- 
vestment trends in the months ahead. 

The policies of the new Administration are 

likely to bring about a radical revision in the 


longer term outlook for many industries and 


companies. What you do now to adjust your 


investment program to the changing outlook 
may spell the difference between a successful in- 
vestment year—and losses which inevitably fol- 
low lack of careful planning. 

The developments now taking shape will have 
varying effects on different types of investments. 
It is of vital importance to you to know which 
securities will benefit and which will be en- 
dangered. 


To determine which issues should be held, 
which should be switched and which should be 
bought for maximum income and market ap- 
preciation is a difficult task. To appraise ac- 
curately the significance of the many factors 
influencing the trend of security values is a task 
calling for the services of investment specialists 
and the research and analytical facilities of an 
organization devoting its full time to the plan- 
ning and supervision of individual investment 
portfolios. 

By subscribing for our Personalized Super- 
visory Service you have at your command all 
the facilities and experienced judgment of 
such an organization which is now in its 
fifty-first year of service to investors. 


Why not send in a list of your holdings and 
let us explain in further detail how our Service 
can help you improve your investment results? 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


[ Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service 


for the Investor.” 


C) I enclose a list of my present holdings with cost prices and amounts 
held. Please explain whether your service would be adaptable to my 


problem and if so, what the fee will be for supervision. My objectives 
are: 


CL] Income [] Capital Enhancement 


It is understood that I. incur no obligation by this request. 


(C1 Safety 
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Decline In Marriages 
Will Have Business Effect 


Low depression birth rate and large number of postwar 


marriages mean a drop in formation of new households. 


But this development is not a new problem to industry ; 


hroughout most of the postwar 
T period, business in general and a 
number of individual industries in 
particular have experienced an ab- 
normal growth in consumer demand 
as a result of the peak number of 
marriages during recent years and 
the resulting increase in the number 
of births. Formation of a new house- 
hold ordinarily creates an additional 
need for housing, furniture, rugs, ap- 
pliances, utilities, cars and many other 
items, while an increase in the baby 
crop involves larger requirements for 
infants’ clothing, toys, furniture and 
eventually for a host of other things 
ranging from sporting goods to 
schools. 


Record After Record 


Marriages set new records in each 
of the years 1940 through 1942, but 
much of the benefit to business was 
postponed until after the war as many 
of the new husbands went into mili- 
tary service or migrated to defense 
production centers to take jobs which 
they regarded as temporary. While 
these couples were setting up perma- 
nent households after the war, their 
ranks were swelled by an unprece- 
dented number of the newly married. 
Nearly 2.3 million marriages were 
performed in 1946, against a 1942 
peak of less than 1.8 million, and the 
totals for 1949 and 1950 were 2 mil- 
lion and over 1.8 million respectively. 

Births set new records in 1942 and 
1943, amounting to over 2.9 million 
in the latter year. But they rose to 
nearly 3.3 million in 1946 and 3.7 
million in 1947, and after a modest 
decline during the three following 
years they exceeded the 1947 total in 
1951 and again in 1952, reflecting the 
postwar trend toward larger families. 
Obviously, the makers of baby foods, 
diapers, dolls and space suits can ex- 
pect good business for measurable 
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periods in the future, depending on 
what age level they serve, regardless 
of what happens to the birth rate from 
now on. 

But home builders, refrigerator 
producers and others catering to 
adult needs are not so fortunate. Due 
to a combination of factors, the num- 


id ts 


National Association of Home Builders 


ber of marriages is likely to decline 
over coming years, and this factor 
will show up in the sales curves of 
many business enterprises unless they 
are extraordinarily successful in pro- 
moting multiple ownership of such 
items as passenger cars and radios 
and increasing the degree of market 
saturation for other items. The po- 
tentialities in this respect vary widely 
from one product to another ; the ma- 
jority of homes are already equipped 
with refrigerators and washers but 
relatively few contain ironers or home 
freezers. 

The principal reason for the pros- 
pective drop in new household for- 
mation over the next few years is the 


decline in the: birth rate during the 
depression of the early thirties. Chil- 
dren born then are just now reach- 
ing marriageable age, and there aren’t 
enough of them to sustain the pace of 
recent years. Only 17.4 babies were 
born per thousand population in 
1932, and the rate hit an all-time low 
of 16.6 per thousand in 1933. The 
1930 rate of 18.9 was not equaled un- 
til 1941. 

Published statistics on the actual 
number of births (as opposed to the 
birth rate) indicate that the decline 
in the rate was nearly offset by the 
gain in total population from which it 
is computed. Registered births in 
reporting states amounted to 2.07 
million in 1932 and 2.08 million in 
1933, a drop of merely moderate pro- 
portions from the previous peak of 





2.23 million in 1928. But these figures 
are highly misleading. 

Births were not reported by all 
states until 1933; in 1915, the first 
year for which any data whatever 
are available, there were only eleven 
birth registration states and they ac- 
counted for only 30.9 per cent of the 
nation’s population. Applying the 
birth rate prevailing in the reporting 
states to the entire population—a pro- 
cedure which probably involves only 
nominal error—indicates that births 
in 1933 were more than 15 per cent 
under the lowest annual total (except 
that for 1919) witnessed from 1915 
through 1925, when the population 

Please turn to page 23 
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Machine Tool Orders 
In Extended Downturn 


With raw materials easier, September shipments were 


highest in ten years, but new business has been on the 


decline for some months. Less work in sight for 1953 


he machine tool companies had 

one of their best years in 1952. 
Except for a July-August dip chiefly 
attributable to the ‘steel strike, ship- 
ments increased month by month with 
September sales the highest since 
back in 1943. At the end of the first 
nine months of this year, earnings of 
all the major reporting companies 
were ahead of the year-earlier figures, 
with most of them showing substan- 
tial gains. Moreover, of the eight 
companies listed in the table below, 
five increased their dividend pay- 
ments during the year. When final 
sales and earnings figures are all in, 
the year’s performance is bound to be 
outstanding. 

On the basis of the current show- 
ing, plus the fact that backlogs are 
still quite large, it might be expected 
that machine tool company issues 
would be able to maintain the same 
pace as other favored industrials 
which are selling at around the year’s 
highs. The fact is however, that 
nearly every stock in the group is sell- 
ing near its 1952 low. The explana- 
tion is that the stock market, as usual, 
is discounting the future. 

The key to the situation is to be 
found in the declining rate of new 
orders. As the accompanying boxed 
table shows, new orders have fallen 
off since February of last year. It 
was in that month that the new orders 
reached their postwar high, the in- 
rush reflecting military procurement 
—preparation for the manufacture of 
more tanks, aircraft and other heavy 
armament—not long following the 
outbreak of war in Korea. Machine 
tools are purchased not only to help 
develop new products and to expand 
plant facilities but to help speed up 
production, and all of these factors 
have application in a period of re- 
armament. New machine tools are 
often brought in to improve product 
quality, and whenever funds are avail- 
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Machine Tool Index 
( 1945-47100) 


New 
Shipments 


372.5 
332.6 
140.2 
119.4 
94.4 
86.2 
81.3 
70.2 
86.1 
176.6 
114.3 
123.8 
158.9 
157.7 
175.1 
182.8 
144.7 
178.9 
189.8 
221.3 
226.0 
264.7 
a313.1 
266.6 
279.6 
299.5 
307.9 
323.0 
330.8 
257.2 
314.8 
368.3 
357.8 
p338.2 


a—Eleven months. p—Preliminary. 











able for their purchase they replace 

obsolete or worn-out equipment. 
The table also shows that in most 

months beginning with the second 


quarter of this year, shipments have 
exceeded new orders. The statistics 
for recent months show a sizable 
difference, indicating that while out- 
put has reached a high plateau, the 
new order rate can no longer be ex- 
pected to keep pace. The machine 
tool builders meanwhile must main- 
tain present output schedules as well 
as they can in order to satisfy de- 
mands from the defense industries, 
and it is doubtful whether the present 
trend will be reversed in the foresee- 
able future. The materials situation, 
which became a little difficult last 
summer, has become less troublesome 
with essential alloy steel now much 
easier to obtain. 

Under a new National Production 
Authority ruling, more machine tools 
for civilian producers are assured in 
coming months. The former ratio of 
70 per cent of production to arms 
makers and 30 per cent to civilian 
manufacturers was changed to a 60- 
40 split about the middle of Novem- 
ber. The only exception is a small 
group of tools still in short supply. 
Previously, the military services were 
even permitted to acquire tools made 
to fill civilian orders, provided it was 
shown that delivery of the tool in 
question was essential for atomic 
energy development or the defense 
program. 

The change in the situation resulted 
from the fact that many machine tool 
builders did not have sufficient de- 
fense business to keep them going. 
Since by far the greater part of the 
military orders already have been 
placed, it became necessary to permit 
the builders to increase their civilian 
business so as to maintain a proper 
production level. 

The automotive industry and other 
makers of hard goods have been wait- 
ing for more tools, and these manu- 


Leading Manufacturers of Machine Tools 


c—*Sales—, -———Earned Per Share———, 


(Millions) 


Bullard Company .... $20.6 
Cincinnati Mill. Mach. 47.3 


$40.5 
93.8 


National Acme 21.9 
Niles-Bement-Pond .. a26.3 
Sundstrand Mach. Tool 17.7 
Van Norman 17.5 
Warner & Swasey ... 22.0 


29.0 
a46.3 


21.4 
40.9 


r—Annual—, -—Nine Months— 
Company 1951 1952 1950 


$1.58 $2.78 
2.70 
Monarch Mach. Tool. 10.1 17.2 1.42 
4.08 
2.02 3.21 
25.8 3.31 
2.29 
2.09 


7-Dividends—, 
1951 1951 1952 1951 1952 


$1.75 $3.10 
4.75 2.70 6.43 
1.77 1.29 2.33 
4.76 3.33 3.74 
N.R. N.R. 
2.49 3.12 
2.20 2.22 
N.R. N.R. 


Recent 

Price 
$1.25 $2.00 18 
2.05 3.00 36 
1.20 1.20 17 
3.00 3.00 32 
b1.00 1.15 16 
1.20 b1.20 15 
1.30 1.40 14 
1.10 1.35 15 


2.54 
3.02 
2.40 


*Sales are for nine months except Niles-Bement-Pond. a—Preceding calendar years. b—Plus stock. 


N.R.—Not reported. 
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facturers will be less reluctant to place 
orders since they now can place more 
dependence on delivery schedules. 
But while the decline in November 
shipments is attributable to the short- 
er month and the number of holidays, 
yet new orders declined even more. 
Over the longer term orders will 
continue to sag as in 1943-44 when 
tooling-up for rearmament had been 
largely completed. The reversal of 
the decline in the machine tool busi- 
ness occurred in 1950 as a result of 
the Korean outbreak and of improved 





business conditions, but the upward 
trend of shipments has nearly spent 
its course and the cyclical character- 
istics of the industry may be expected 
to reassert themselves. 

Such is the general situation which 
is reflected in current prices of ma- 
chine tool company shares, most of 
which are around the 1952 lows. It 
may be added that a Truman-ap- 
pointed committee is studying the 
situation to try to discover what can 
be done to keep the industry on a 
more even keel. THE END 


Better Outlook for Tobaccos 


Leaf costs continue to trend upward, but possibilities 


for price relief have been improved by election results. 


Despite recent rise, shares still offer liberal yields. 


he mighty leaf — tobacco — has 

registered immeasurable strides 
in social acceptance since Colonial 
days when, historians recall, Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh’s servant found him con- 
tentedly absorbing his nicotine and, 
fearing him afire, doused him with 
beer. Today, a large proportion of 
the adult population—estimated at 70 
per cent of males and 30 to 35 per 
cent of females—has been converted 
to the cigarette habit. 

The heavy market saturation sug- 
gests that further gains in cigarette 
consumption (which rises about three 
per cent a year) will be tied more 
to population trends than to convert- 
ing non-smokers. Even so, industry 
spokesmen point out, of the deaths 
recorded each year only a small per- 
centage includes smokers. Meanwhile, 
beginning at about the age of 17, 
a large proportion of new smokers 
comes into the market. Furthermore; 
it is predicted that in the 1960s— 





Station WLWT Photo 
when the high birth rate of the 1940s 
is felt—an average annual increase of 
six per cent in cigarette consumption 
will be experienced. 

The modern history of the tobacco 
industry, of course, began in 1911 
when the Supreme Court split the 





Tobacco Trust into four major units 
—American, Liggett & Myers, Rey- 
nolds and Lorillard. At that time, 
Reynolds had no established cigarette 
brand but quickly launched Camels. 
Lorillard, on the other hand, did not 
establish its Old Gold brand until 
1926. All of this has a bearing on the 
competitive standing of the leading 
brands today. Reynolds indicates that 
Camels, the best-selling brand, have a 
25 per cent lead over the nearest com- 
petitor (Lucky Strikes), while the 
latter enjoys a comfortable lead over 
third place Chesterfields. Lorillard’s 
Old Golds, in sixth place, have only a 
five per cent share of the cigarette 
market. 

Considering all the brands made by 
each company, American Tobacco 
holds undisputed leadership in the 
trade. Although Lucky Strikes lost 
first place to Camels in 1950, Ameri- 
can’s Pall Mall and Herbert Tareyton 
rank among the top ten in brand 
popularity. The latter two brands, 
significantly, are king-size types. The 
kings, starting from nowhere a mere 
decade or so ago, are expected to ac- 
count for a 17 per cent share of units 
sold this year, compared with about 
12 per cent in 1951 and nine per cent 
in 1950. The growth of cigarette con- 
sumption in recent years, it should be 
noted, is almost entirely accounted for 
by extra-long smokes; the standard 
70-millimeter size has been virtually 
standing still in the past five years 
and this year may even show a mod- 
erate decline in volume. 

Since the king-size brands (which 
require about 17 per cent more 
tobacco) are, with one exception, re- 
tailed at the same price as the stand- 
ard-size smokes, smaller profit mar- 
gins are realized on the longer smokes. 
But the latter, with their strong ap- 
peal to women smokers in particular, 
seem likely to continue to show an 

Please turn to page 23 


Highlights of the Leading Cigarette Makers 





co Earned Per Share———, Decline *Price- 

(Millions) -——Annual—_, 7-Nine Mos.— -- Dividends — 1946 Recent From Earns. Indic. 

P 1950 1951 1950 1951 1951 1952 Since 1952 High Price °46 High Ratio Yield 

American TObRECO. ....0.. 65. $871.6 $942.5 $7.17 $5.57 $4.11 $3.36 1905 c$4.00 9914 64 36% 13.5 6.2% 
Liggett & Myers........... 530.5 539.9 7.06 5.19 3.94 3.74 1912 e5.00 102 73 28 13.9 69 
Lorillard ie) 2 + aaa 167.9 188.4 2.69 1.78 141 1.44 1932 £1.50 313% 25 21 12.5 6.0 
Philip Morris, Ltd.......... a305.8 a306.7  a6.62 a4.65 62.70 b2.11 1928 3.00 71 51 28 120 59 
Reynolds (R. le gg pe 759.9 814.2 es a 2.16 2.18 1918 2.00 467% 42 10 140 438 


I err on estimated earnings in current fiscal or calendar year. a—Year ended March 31 of following year. b—Six months ended September 30. 
c—Includes $1 extra paid in March. e—Includes $1 extra paid in December. f—Includes 30 cents extra paid in December. 
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15 Utilities That: 


Could Raise Dividends 


Many utility companies have increased dividend payments 
this year and the trend is expected to continue in 1953. 


Here are 15 companies with prospects for higher payments 


ge March, in an address before a 
group of security analysts in 
New York City, the head of one of 
the leading electric utility com- 
panies in the State of Kansas ex- 
pressed the belief that an administra- 
tion led by General Eisenhower would 
be far more equitable in its regulation 
of the utility industry than the New 
Deal or Fair Deal cliques. The state- 
ment bears repeating because the 
speaker had known the General as a 
youth in Abilene and thus had first- 
hand knowledge of the Eisenhower 
philosophy. 


Enlightened Regulation Ahead? 


Since that time, of course, much 
water has flowed under the bridge. 
President-elect Eisenhower, whose 
candidacy was by no means assured 
last March, is completing the task of 
assembling the “team” that will guide 
the nation’s destinies for the next 
four years. But even though the in- 
coming administration has yet to as- 
sume the reins of Government, the 
conviction that its policy will be en- 
lightened regulation rather than ha- 
rassment has already taken root. And 
when many people share the same 
opinion—though it may be _ based 
more on hope than on actuality—it 
can exert a strong market influence, 
as the recent performance of the 
utilities testifies. 

This is not to say that the upsurge 
in popularity of utility shares is based 


*Earned % 


solely on the election results. Since 
1935, when the Holding Company 
Act was passed, utility holding com- 
panies have released control of 753 or 
more affiliates with assets in excess of 
$10 billion; these operating compa- 
nies, in turn, are now mainly held di- 
rectly by the investing public which 
has become increasingly aware of the 
desirability of utility stocks for in- 
come and depression-resistant quali- 
ties. 

In addition, the present heavy tax 
burden is mitigated by the fact that 
electric utilities may earn six per cent 
on their investment, making most 
companies immune to EPT, while 
repeal of the 3% per cent Federal 
excise tax on residential and com- 
mercial sales is also benefiting earn- 
ings. And the industry now has the 
highest efficiency factor in its history, 
placing it in a favorable position to 
meet the demand for electricity—for 
which no saturation point is yet in 
sight. 


"Get Government Out" 


The Federal Government now 
produces about 12 per cent of the 
nation’s power and other local 
government agencies produce about 
seven per cent—a combined total of 
19 per cent, compared with 81 per 
cent produced by the privately-owned 
utilities. Naturally, assurance that 
the tide of Federal power will not go 
any higher can do much to improve 


15 Well Situated Utilities 


the investment position, of utility se- 
curities. Not only does this assurance 
seem implicit in the recent election 
results, but the Federal power tide 
may even recede. Commenting on a 
plan to substitute an interstate agency 
for the Interior Department’s Bonne- 
ville Power Administration, Douglas 
McKay—who will assume the post of 
Secretary of the Interior in the Eisen- 
hower cabinet—states that he favors 
“any good plan to get the Government 
out of the power business.” This is 
indeed a far cry from the philosophy 
that has been espoused by his prede- 
cessors. 


Sign of Times 


The improvement in utility-Gov- 
ernment relations is also being re- 
flected in the more sympathetic 
treatment accorded the power com- 
panies in recent rate cases. Several 
leading New York State utilities 
(FW, December 24) have been 
granted rate adjustments, some for 
the first time in many years. After 
a respectable period, rate adjust- 
ments are often followed by more 
liberal treatment of stockholders ; four 
of the seven major New York util- 
ities, for example, raised their divi- 
dends this year—a step which could 
not reasonably have been anticipated 
in some cases if rate relief had not 
been forthcoming. 

The trend toward higher dividend 
payments is expected to continue in 
1953, particularly since plant expan- 
sion will be maintained at a high 
rate and returns must be adequate if 
the flow of investment capital into 
utility securities is to be furthered. 
While the task of ferreting out candi- 
dates for higher dividend rates is not 
an easy one, several clues have proved 
helpful in the past. Companies that 
pay out an abnormally low percentage 
of earnings (e.g. Florida Power & 
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$2.80 _ cdl 
1.40 26 
2.00 39 
1.40 27 
1.60 34 
1.20 27 
1.00 25 
1.80 45 


er Paid Divi- 
Share Out 
Boston Edison 85 
Col. & South. Ohio Elec. 1.98 71 
Cons. Edison (N.Y.) .... 2.51 80 
Cons. Gas (Balt.) 1.76 80 
Florida Power & Light. 2.63 61 
Gulf States Utilities .... al.84 65 
Houston Lt. & Power .. al.72 58 
Idaho Power 57 


Yield 
5.5% 
5.4 


Yield 
Middle South Util “ 27 48% 
Niagara Mohawk Pr. .. 1. d 27. =—(«5.9 
Philadelphia Electric ... 2. ‘ 32. 4.7 
Public Service of Colo... 2.05 ’ 30. = 4.7 be 
Southern Company .... b1.18 , 16 5.0 
So. California Edison .. 3.04 ; 38 (5.3 = 
Southern Indiana an 
1.50 26 «5.8 fir 


a—i2 months ended October 31. b—12 months ended November 30. c—Boston Stock Exchange. $1 
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shad risen to $701 million. 











Light, Idaho Power, Houston Light- 
ing & Power and Gulf States Utili- 
ties) may eventually fall in line with 
the over-all industry pattern. 

Under present conditions, however, 
it is perhaps even more important to 
take note of those companies that 
have concluded rate cases satisfac- 
torily, or which have rate applications 
pending before the regulatory author- 
ities. In the first-mentioned category, 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric 
and Consolidated Edison might be 


cited ; companies with rate cases now 
under way include Consolidated Gas, 
Electric Light & Power of Baltimore. 
Others, meanwhile, are joining the 


parade. Southern California Edison 
recently announced that it will apply 
to the California Public Utilities 
Commission for a general rate boost 
for its entire system; the company is 
seeking a six per cent rate of return 
vs. a return of only 4.91 per cent 
realized in 1951. 

The group of fifteen utilities on 





page six consists of companies with 
better-than-average prospects for in- 
creasing dividend payments in the 
next year or so. In some cases, the 
anticipated “good news” may have 
been partially discounted by the mar- 
ket performance of the issues; in 
others, satisfactory yields of from five 
to six per cent may still be obtained, 
notwithstanding their sound quality, 
favorable operating environment and 
wide coverage of existing dividend 
rates. 


Small Loan Companies’ Earnings Hold at Peak 


Volume of outstanding borrowings is at all-time high, 
up eight per cent this year. Profits feel weight of 


rising costs, including stiffer rates on bank loans 


| een from small loan com- 
panies continue to hold around 
an all-time high, standing at the end 
of September at $1,374 million, just a 
hair’s breadth below the absolute 
record of $1,377 million set at the 
end of the preceding month. With 
only an occasional minor interrup- 
tion the amount of personal credit 
extended by the small loan companies 
has risen month by month for almost 
a decade. Ten years ago, at the end 
of 1942, the total stood at $417 mil- 
lion. Five years later the amount 
Follow- 
ing the traditional pattern of paral- 
leling the trend of national income, 
the loan total rose steadily, crossing 
the billion-dollar mark in August 
1950. The latest September 30 fig- 
ure represents a rise of more than 
eight per cent from the total outstand- 
ing at the end of December last, and 
is more than three times the loan 
total at the end of 1942. 


Individual Results 


Earnings generally are running al- 
most neck-and-neck with profits for 
corresponding 1951 periods, with the 
edge, if any, slightly in favor of 1951. 
In some instances, 1952 has made a 
better showing than last year, Ameri- 
can Investment of Illinois, for ex- 
ample, reported $1.66 earned in the 
first nine months this year against 
$1.50 in the same 1951 period. Gen- 
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eral Finance and Family Finance 
likewise improved a few cents over 
last year, but Beneficial Loan, second 
largest in the field, earned but $2.68 
per share vs. $2.75 reported for the 
first nine months of 1951. House- 
hold Finance, leader of the group, is- 
sued no nine-month comparison but 
appears to be doing somewhat better 
this year than last. For the first 
six months this year it earned $2.32 
per share against $2.11 in the same 
half year of 1951. 

That management of the principal 
companies in the group feel optimistic 
toward the future is indicated by the 
trend of dividend action this year. 
None of the small loan companies 
paid less than in 1951, while four of 
them increased dividend distributions. 
Beneficial Loan not only paid out 
$2.10 in cash as against $2.00 in 


1951 but also distributed a five per 
cent stock dividend—and converted 
its preferred stock. The larger num- 
ber of shares outstanding this year 
readily accounts for the drop in per 
share profits. 

Competition in the field continues 
to be keen, particularly with the 
banks which again are going strongly 
into the field of small loans, at the 
same time offering the borrower a 
lower combined interest-plus-service- 
fee cost. While banks have steadily 
expanded their proportionate share 
of small loans to around 43 per cent, 
the over-all rise in the use of per- 
sonal credit has enabled the loan com- 
panies to increase their dollar receiv- 
ables impressively despite a drop in 
their share of the total business to 


around 20 per cent from 28 per cent 
in 1939. 


Meet Competition 


The principal loan concerns have 
met bank and credit union competition 
aggressively, absorbing small units, 

Please turn to page 27 


The Principal Small Loan Companies 





Earned Per Share————, 


-—Annual——~ -—Nine Months ———-Dividends———, Recent ’ 

Company 1950 1951 1951 1952 Since 1951 1952 Price Yield 

Amer. Investment .. $1.96 $1.85 $1.50 $1.66 1931 $1.60 $160 25 80% 
Beneficial Loan..... 3.08 3.80 2.75 2.68 1929 2.00 h2.10 37 5.7 
Domestic Finance .. 20.65 a0.69 b0.38 b0.31 1949 0.20 0.20 ae 
Family Finance .... cl.78 1.69 0.39 ¢0.43 1929 1.40 140 18 78 
General Acceptance. 1.40 1.30 0.99 0.93 1936 0.80 100 11 91 
General Finance.... 1.54 1.46 113 1.17 1936 Oso; O85. IL. 528 
Household Finance. 4.09 4.25 iy a oe 240 250 47 ..53 
Monroe Loan “A”.. £0.36 £0.33 N.R. N.R. 1936 0.20 0.20 3 6.7 
Seaboard Finance... 22.04 22.06 g1.96 1935 180 180 24 7.5 





a—Year ended March 31’ of following year. b—Six months ended September 30. 


June 30 of following year. 


e—Three months ended September 30. 


g—Year ended September 30. h—Plus stock. N.R.—Not reported. 


c—Year ended 


f—Year ended November 30. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Aluminum Company B-- 

Stock is @ businessman's invest- 
ment but $3 dividend affords an un- 
attractive yield, at a price of 98. On 
April 16 stockholders will vote to split 
the common stock 2-for-1. Alcoa is 
nearing the end of a $330 million 
plant expansion program, but in addi- 
tion there are long term plans for a 
$700 million smelting project. By 
the end of 1954, aluminum ingot ca- 
pacity will be more than double the 
June 1950 level. 


Atlantic Coast Line B 
Although near its high for the year, 
stock at 123 doesn’t seem over-priced 
in light of continued territorial 
growth and large earnings. (Pays $6 
annually.) Since the road had an 
over-accrual of taxes for the years 
1943-49, it will receive a credit of 
about $2.5 million this month, equal 
to more than $3 a share on the com- 
mon stock. Management has an- 
nounced that quarterly dividend pay- 
ments will remain at $1.25 ($1 extra 
was also paid this year) because of 
needs of the railroad property for 
improvements. For the ten months 
ended October 31 net income 
amounted to $14.60 a share as com- 
pared with $11.58 in the like period 
of 1951. Full 1952 earnings are ex- 
pected to be around $20 a share. 


Burry Biscuit Cc 

Company is making some progress, 
but shares (at 4) hold no attraction 
for the average investor. (No divi- 
dends since 1937). Although 1952 
sales will reach a record $10 million, 
because of a fully effective tax bite 
earnings will be about half the 1951 
figure of 56 cents a share. Sales were 
lower last year, but earnings were 
protected from taxes by a “carry-for- 
ward” which has now been completely 
used up. Aside from the high sales, 
the only other consolation to stock- 
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holders was the clearance in Novem- 
ber of arrears on the preferred stock 
and the possibility that if earnings re- 
cover in 1953 there might be some 
common disbursement. The company 
will introduce a new line of cookies 
in January. 


Cooper-Bessemer C+ 

Stock (now 26) constitutes a spec- 
ulative business cycle issue. (Paid $2 
plus 5% im stock this year.) Com- 
pany’s backlog on November 30 was 
$24 million vs. $36 million at the be- 
ginning of 1952, but orders are now 
coming in fast enough to assure a 
build-up in the near future. Steel 
shortages and the lag in pipe line 
construction as a result of unfavorable 
rulings by the Federal Power Com- 
mission will hold first half 1953 vol- 
ume below that of the initial half of 
last year, but substantial orders now 
being received for delivery in the last 
six months are expected to boost full- 
year 1953 sales to not much below 
1952’s. About 78 per cent of the 
25,310 shares of prior preference 
stock was exchanged into common 
stock and the remainder was called at 
$55 a share on December 30. 


Crown Zellerbach B 

Stock is a businessman’s holding ; 
recent price, 64. (Paid $3.20 m 
1952.) President J. D. Zellerbach 
has estimated earnings for the fiscal 
year ending April 30 at over $6 per 
share before EPT. (Estimated EPT 
base is $6 a share.) There is no 
basic problem of over-expansion in 
the foreseeable future in the U. S. 
paper industry, according to Mr. Zel- 
lerbach. A brake on future growth 
is that there are no large stands of 
timber available in the U. S. 


Cudahy Packing oe 
Stock is speculative; recent price, 
7. (Last dividend paid in 1949.) Re- 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


flecting inventory losses, strikes and 
the cost of closing the unprofitable 
Los Angeles plant, a deficit of $4.87 
per share was reported for the year 
ended November 1. This compares 
with earnings of 58 cents for the 1951 
fiscal year. Although the first quarter 
preferred payment has been deferred, 
President L. F. Lang, said that cur- 
rent operations are profitable and 
1953 should be a favorable year. On 
November 1 company’s working capi- 
tal was $26 million, a drop of $9 mil- 
lion from a year earlier; inventories 
were about $57 million, as compared 
with 1951’s $72 million. 


Curtiss-Wright C+ 

With dependence so largely on 
military business, stock obviously 1s 
speculative; recent price, 8. (Pays 
15c quarterly.) Company will com- 
plete about $300 million of production 
on the Sapphire jet engine and other 
projects this year compared with 
1951 deliveries of $176.6 million. The 
powerplant for the Republic F-84F 
Thunderstreak and the Martin J-57 
bomber, the Sapphire will also be used 
in an undisclosed high-performance 
Navy airplane. Curtiss established 
an industry record with the engine, 
going from the blueprint stage into 
production in a little more than 16 
months. 


Eastern Air Lines C+ 

Although 50-cent annual dividend 
affords only a nomanal yield at cur- 
rent price of 25, shares possess longer- 
term growth prospects. Earnings for 
the first nine months of 1952 were re- 
ported at 74 cents a share vs. $1.62 
for the like 1951 period, but full year 
net will probably exceed the $3.02 of 
1951. The normal operating course 
is now being held to following oc- 
curences adverse to earnings. First, 
the delivery of the new Martin 4-0-4 
twin-engined transports was delayed, 
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although 56 of the 60 on order have 
now being delivered. Then the oil in- 
dustry strike and the engineers’ wild- 
cat strike also held back profit. The 
company is paying its present $110 
million plane program largely out of 
earnings, and since the current trend 
of traffic is strongly upward, it is 
expected that profits will again show 
some improvement in 1953. Eastern 
is still contemplating the purchase of 
British jet transports, although this 
is several years off in the future. 
There is the possibility however, that 
the Puerto Rican government may 
buy two or three for Eastern to use 
on the San Juan run. 


Electric Storage Battery B+ 

Selling considerably below the 1952 
high of 43%, stock (now 36) appears 
reasonably valued im relation to 
longer term prospects. (Paid $2 in 
1952.) Sales are expected to be about 
the same as the $114 million reported 
last year, but higher operating costs 
will reduce net to below the $4.06 a 
share earned in 1951. However, com- 
pany anticipates a reversal of the up- 
ward trend in costs when economies 
from a plant modernization program 
are effective. One of the reasons ad- 
vanced for the smaller dividends this 
year ($2.50 was paid in 1951) was 
the need to conserve working capital. 


(Also FW, Aug. 13.) 


General Dynamics C+ 

With defense business growing 
rapidly, shares may have further ap- 
preciation possibilities despite a cur- 
rent high price of 45. (Paid $2.25 in 
1952.) With the unfilled order back- 
log approaching $400 million, or 
about four times the record $110 mil- 
lion sales of 1952, earnings for this 
year are expected to top $5 a share 
and possibly go higher in 1953. The 
common stock is now on a 75-cent 
quarterly basis, recently raised from 
50 cents, and a further increase is not 
out of the question if earnings con- 
tinue to climb. The output of military 
aircraft by its Canadair subsidiary, 
will be raised by expanded deliveries 
of F-86 Sabrejet fighters and by 
quantity production of T-33 two- 
seater jet trainers for the Royal 
Canadian Air Force. With possible 
added submarine contracts, the Elec- 
tric Boat division’s volume is a!so ex- 
pected to rise next year. 
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Gotham Hosiery C+ 

Defictt operations are expected for 
1952; recent price, 8. (No divi- 
dends in 1952; paid 1951, $1.) 
Gotham has announced a method to 
create partial vacuums in transparent 
plastic pouches, designed to keep ho- 
siery in a perfect state of freshness. 
Since a large amount of hosiery is 
ruined because shoppers thrust their 
hands inside the stocking to feel the 
texture, the new package—which does 
not permit handling but does provide 
a transparent view—should elimi- 
nate this particular waste. If the 
process proves successful with nylons, 
it will probably be licensed to other 
firms for use with lingerie, sheets, 
towels and men’s and children’s wear. 


Joy Manufacturing C+ 

Now selling around 35, stock is 
speculate, but provides a liberal re- 
turn. (Paid $3.12% in 1952.) Labor 
troubles in the steel and coal indus- 
tries earlier in the year adversely af- 
fected company’s operations, but new 
bookings are now coming in at a sat- 
isfactory rate. Joy has developed an 
improved model of its continuous 
mining machine designed to operate 
in thin seams; a new type of self- 
propelled drills; and a new coal and 
rock loading unit. Domestic sales set 
a record $78.8 million in the fiscal 
year ended September 30, 1952, but 
high taxes and increased costs with- 
out compensating rises in selling 
prices held per share earnings to $5.41 
compared with $5.68 (adjusted) in 
the previous fiscal period. 


Middle South Utilities C+ 

Stock is improving in status, but 
remains  semi-speculative; recent 
price, 27. (Paid $1.25 im 1952.) 
Company has expanded its generating 
capacity from 490,000 kw in 1946 to 
1,275,000 kw at present. In 1953 and 
1954 it expects to add 772,000 kw 
of new capacity and in 1955 a 135,- 
000 kw unit will be installed. From 
1952 through 1959 rapid amortization 
will reduce the system’s Federal tax 
liability by around $25 million, but 
most of the savings will be used for 
construction and not paid out in in- 
creased dividends. Middle South ex- 
pects to earn about $1.95 a share this 
year compared with $1.81 in 1951, 
and next year should show a further 
gain. 


Paramount Pictures C+ 

Now 29, shares represent one of 
the stronger units in the motion pic- 
ture imdustry. (Pays $2 annually.) 
Paramount has formed a subsidiary, 
Paramount Television Productions, 
to produce films solely for use on 
television. Major movie units have 
been hesitant to enter this field and 
although Paramount is the first to go 
into operation, both Columbia and 
Universal have recently formed units 
to do the same thing. The original 
project will consist of 39 half-hour 
dramatic films with photography 
scheduled to start on January 5, 1953. 
Meanwhile, earnings have been im- 
proving and full 1952 results are ex- 
pected to show a sizable improvement 
over the $2.33 a share of 1951. An 
important factor has been some in- 
come from affiliates since a dividend 
will be received from its 25% per 
cent ownership of A. B. DuMont La- 
boratories, which made no payment 
last year. 


Scott Paper A 

Stock is of investment grade, and at 
58 returns 4.1% on 1952 payments of 
$2.40. Sales of finished paper prod- 
ucts are running ahead of last year, 
but total dollar volume for 1952 will 
not reach the 1951 record of $149.6 
million. Pulp sales have declined 
mainly because Scott is taking more 
of the production of Soundview Pulp 
(its subsidiary), leaving less to be 
sold to others. Construction has 
started on a $21-million paper mill 
at Everett, Wash., and on a convert- 
ing building at Marinette, Wis. 


Shell Oil eo 

Although $3 annual dividend pro- 
vides only a 4.1% yield, stock (now 
73) still has some longer-term pos- 
sibilities. Shell has arrived at an 
agreement with Northern Pacific in- 
volving exploration and development 
of more than 6,000 acres in the Will- 
iston Basin in Montana. Shell is to 
undertake all exploration costs up to 
the time of commercial production. 
Then Northern Pacific will pay 39 
per cent of development costs and 
will receive 39 per cent of production 
from all lands included in the agree- 
ment. In addition, the railroad will 
receive a 14 per cent royalty on all 
production allocated to its land. Shell 
will begin drilling immediately. 
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Boom Over for Oil Shares? 


Rate of gain in demand has slowed, and supply is now 
adequate due to peak drilling activity. But profits 


should hold up well, and few equities are overpriced 


Wipe recent months, oil stocks have 
out-performed the remainder of 
the market with great consistency 
ever since World War II ended, but 
their superior performance has been 
particularly marked since early 1950. 
From that time until mid-1952, crude 
oil shares tripled in price and equities 
representing integrated companies 
doubled while industrial stocks as a 


group were rising only about 50 per 
cent. 


The Background 


The attraction of this group to in- 
vestors seeking inflation hedges was 
undoubtedly partly responsible for 
their popularity, and they received a 
substantial psychological lift from 
spectacular developments in the Wil- 
liston Basin area, A sounder reason 
for their performance was provided 
by the increase in petroleum demand 
in 1950 and 1951, amounting to 
around ten per cent in each year. 
Finally, the shutdown of both pro- 
ducing and refining operations in 
Iran in July 1951 considerably in- 
creased the requirements to be met 
by the substantial number of U. S. 
oil firms with foreign interests. 

The latter development brought 
about a rather tight supply situation 
which was not eased for some months, 
though a balance was restored faster 
than many persons outside the petro- 
leum industry had thought possible. 
But not many months after this 
achievement, the U. S. oil industry 
was tied up (in. May 1952) by a 
refinery strike which cut heavily into 
stocks of all petroleum products. 
Crude production, of course, was cut 
back correspondingly while the strike 
was in effect. After it was settled, 
the industry was once more com- 
pelled to scramble in order to meet 
demand and rebuild depleted inven- 
tories. 

By the end of August, gasoline 
stocks had been built up to levels 
slightly exceeding those witnessed a 
year earlier, and it took even less 
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time to reach this point for fuel oils. 
Since then, supplies on hand have 
been increased further in relation to 
comparable 1951 levels. Distillate 
stocks December 13 were some 12 
per cent higher than they were a 
year ago, with residual fuel showing 
nearly as large a gain. Gasoline, 
however, is only a little over three 
per cent more plentiful than it was 
on the same date in 1951. 

The latter figure also applies to the 
estimated increase in demand for all 
petroleum products in 1952 as com- 
pared with the previous year. This 
is a far cry from the rate of gain 
shown in 1951 or 1950, but should 
not be considered any indication that 
the industry has reached or even ap- 
proached the peak of demand for its 
products. The increases registered in 
1950 and 1951 were abnormal, and 
it was not to be expected that com- 
parable rates could be maintained in- 
definitely, while consumption of resid- 
ual fuel and lubricants in 1952 was 
held down by the artificial influence 
of the steel strike. 

Even assuming some slowdown in 


business activity toward the close of- 


1953, industrial consumption of petro- 
leum products should make a favor- 
able comparison with the 1952 total. 
The recent price increase for coal 
improves the competitive position of 
oil. Record registrations of both pas- 
senger cars and trucks virtually as- 
sure larger gasoline use, while con- 
sumption of distillate fuels will. be 
boosted by further dieselization of 
railroad operations and an increase 
in domestic oil burner installations 
to an estimated 6.3 million units from 
5.7 million units at the end of 1951 
and less than 5.2 million a year ear- 
lier. If predictions of a colder win- 
ter than we have experienced in re- 
cent years are borne out, stocks of 
heating oils may prove inadequate 
rather than excessive, and there is 
little prospect of an unwieldy surplus 
of other petroleum products. 
Refinery margins are satisfactory, 


and increasing demand should permit 
earnings to be sustained at close to 
present levels despite higher costs and 
the possibility of a reduction in the 
spread between crude oil costs and 
finished product prices. 

Larger reserve charges and taxes 
have prevented gains in gross profit 
from being carried through to net in- 
come. The industry drilled some 46, 
800 wells in 1952, against a record 
1951 total of 44,500, and hopes to 
show a considerably larger increase 
in 1953 if enough steel is available 
for the purpose. This will entail 
even larger deductions from income 
to cover the cost of dry holes (nearly 
18,000 of these were drilled in 1952, 
against 16,700 in 1951) and, for some 
companies, intangible drilling costs on 
producing wells. 


Iranian Situation 


Some concern has been expressed 
regarding the possible effect on the 
oil industry’s earnings of a resump- 
tion of full-scale operations in Iran. 
This still appears a rather distant 
prospect, however. There is still no 
indication as to how or when a settle- 
ment of the controversy between Iran 
and Anglo-Iranian Oil can be reached, 
and even after an agreement has been 
concluded a considerable time inter- 
val—variously estimated at six 
months to two years—must elapse be- 
fore capacity output can again be 
achieved. This will give the industry 
ample time to make an orderly ad- 
justment to the new situation. 

With earnings likely to hold up well 
over the medium term, present divi- 
dend rates appear safe in practically 
all cases, since they constitute a mod- 
erate proportion of profits. Even at 
their 1952 highs, shares representing 
the leading oil enterprises had not 
gotten out of line with earnings and 
dividends, and present quotations, 
which are well below the peaks, show 
even more conservative statistical 
valuations. Around present levels, 
the better situated oil equities again 
offer attraction. These include, among 
the top-quality group, Phillips Petro- 
leum, Socony-Vacuum, Standard Oil 
of California, Standard Oil (New 
Jersey) and Texas Company; where 
somewhat larger risks can be as- 
sumed, Mid-Continent Petroleum and 
Tide Water Associated Oil deserve 
consideration. 
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or the first time in the 106 years 
that have elapsed since the first 
of its predecessors was organized, 
yearly sales volume of the Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company .in 
1952 will cross the half-billion dollar 
mark, well over the 1951 record of 
$457 million. Not only that, but de- 
spite a much higher tax bill and in- 
creased costs, particularly labor, 1952 
net earnings will exceed the profit of 
$22.4 million reported for last year. 
While heavy conversions of the 3.75 
per cent preferred stock have added 
substantially to the number of com- 
mon shares outstanding, earnings of 
the junior equity will still run ahead 
of the 1951 net of $8.19 per share. 

This was the substance of a state- 
ment made a month ago by president 
William A. Roberts when he lifted 
the curtain a bit on the showing the 
company will make when its 1952 
business is fully tabulated. He added 
that most of the $350 million backlog 
of Allis-Chalmers business is for de- 
fense needs, directly and indirectly. 
Some of it is scheduled for shipment 
as far ahead as 1956, the latter date 
including the contract received a fort- 
night ago for electrical equipment for 
the Government’s New Portsmouth, 
Ohio, atomic energy plant. 


Proof of Pudding 


Results for the first nine months 
this year prepared stockholders for 
Mr. Roberts’ statement. Billings to- 


taled $384.6 million vs. $320.4 million ~ 


in the same 1951 period. Net before 
taxes was $52.6 million compared 
with $43.4 million to September 30 in 
1951. Income taxes took a $34.9 mil- 
lion bite this year, compared with 
$27.7 million in the first nine months 
of 1951, leaving $17.8 million for net 
vs. $15.7 million a year earlier. 
Because of the heavy conversions 
of preferred stock, the 2,847,896 com- 
mon shares outstanding at the end of 
September last exceeded by more 
than ten per cent the total at the end 
of September 1951. Despite this the 
common this year showed net of $5.99 
per share, comparing with the $5.85 
earned in the first three quarters of 
last year. Each share of the 3.75 per 
cent preferred stock is convertible 
into two shares of the common, which 
has been on a $4 annual dividend 
basis since September 1951 and in 
each of the past three years has 
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Allis-Chalmers 


Allis-Chalmers 
Yields 
6.6 Per Cent 


Sales at new annual peak above 
half-billion dollar mark, and 
despite high taxes net willl top 


1951. Farm equipment business _ 


may recede some, but over-all 


results should be satisfactory 


earned more than twice the current 
dividend. Up to September 30 last 
more than 40 per cent of the preferred 
had been exchanged for common, 
leaving 227,113 preferred shares then 
outstanding. 

When the company’s highly satis- 
factory sales and earnings records are 








Allis-Chalmers 
Earned 
Sales Per *Divi- 

Year (Millions) Share dends Price Range 
1937.. $87.4 $442 $3.50 83%—34 
1938.. 77.5 1.43 1.50 5534—34% 
1939.. 74.3 2.09 125 4834—28 
1940.. 87.1 2.84 150 417%—21% 
1941.. 122.0 3.23 1.50 37 —24% 
1942.. 196.0 3.33 100 30%—22 
1943.. 296.0 4.51 1.25 43%4—26% 
1944.. 379.5 4.77 1.65 40%—33% 
1945.. 290.4 2.91 1.75 56%—38% 
1946.. 93.8 D0.06 160 62%4—30% 
1947.. 211.9 1.69 160 42%—30% 
1948... 328.1 5.67 160 42%—26% 
1949.. 351.1 6.99 200 33%—25% 
1950.. 343.7 8.72 3.25 44 —28% 
1951.. 457.1 8.19 3.50 54%4—40 
Nine months ended September 30: 
1951. .$320.4 $5.85 HA) Coe RADLEY aie OF 
1952.. 384.6 5.99 a$4.00 a61%4—46% 

*Has paid dividends in every year since 1936. 
a-—To December 23. D—Deficit. 






considered, along with the prospect 
that the current rate of profitable 
operation is likely to be continued 
over an as yet indeterminate period— 
and when the growth possibilities of 
the principal divisions also are taken 
into account—it is difficult to under- 
stand why the common stock should 
sell around its current price of 61— 
although this is the year’s high—at 
which it affords the generous yield of 
6.6 per cent. During the war years, 
and on into 1948, at even its lowest 
prices it fairly consistently returned 
the investor less than six per cent. 
And just prior to World War II, 
when on a $3.50 annual dividend 
basis, the stock sold in the 80s. 


Operates Two Divisions 


Ranking third among makers of 
agricultural machinery and well en- 
trenched in the heavy machinery field, 
Allis-Chalmers has steadily improved 
its position in recent years. The pres- 
ent company dates from 1913 when it 
represented the reorganization of a 
1901 consolidation of farm equipment 
makers dating from 1847. It manu- 
factures more than 1,600 separate 
items. It operates as two divisions, 
the tractor division which builds ma- 
chines for the agricultural and con- 
struction industries, and the general 
machinery division which has been 
forging rapidly ahead as the principal 
source of sales and earnings. The 
latter division’s 1951 production ac- 
counted for some 60 per cent of the 
year’s billings and the 1952 total is 
expected to make an even better 
showing, mainly because of the large 
amount of Government business. 

A letdown is anticipated in 1953 
farm equipment sales, but any lag in 
this direction will readily be offset by 
increased tempo of production for 
both defense and civilian use. 

Financial position of Allis-Chalmers 
is satisfactory. As of June 30 last cur- 
rent assets of $273.8 million were in 
a 2.25-to-1 ratio to current liabilities 
of $121.7 million, providing working 
capital of $152.1 million. Long term 
debt of $28.5 million consists of $15 
million of 2 per cent debentures due 
in 1956 and $13.5 million of 1.75 to 
2.25 per cent debentures due in 1954. 
Dividends have been paid on the com- 
mon.stock in every year: since 1920 
with the exception of three mid-de- 
pression years 1933-34-35. 
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Leadership We have been im- 
Provides pressed, reading the 
Plus Value = heavier-than-usual out- 


pouring of 1953 busi- 
ness forecasts, with the generally pre- 
vailing undertone of confidence. Res- 
ervations are present of course: the 
question of what happens when we 
pass the defense spending peak, 
NATO's troubles, foreign trade stag- 
nation and, an echo of the recent 
election campaign, the unreasoned 
fear that an effort toward national 
budget-balancing may, perforce, in- 
vite deflation. 

But these sombre notes are not dis- 
turbing. Indeed, they may be hope- 
ful harbingers of themselves, for 
history reveals that the nation, when 
fully cognizant of possible dangers 
ahead, usually manages to avoid the 
pitfalls. It is when unwittingly we 
step into the quicksands that trouble 
develops. To be forewarned, it ap- 
pears, is to be fore-armed. 

In casting the balance for 1953, 
there is one intangible to which we 
attach great value. We have the as- 
surance, come what will, that all 
problems affecting the destiny of the 
American people will be placed in 
orderly fashion before a practical- 
_minded incoming Administration. The 
Cabinet selections of Dwight D. 
Eisenhower assure that result, and 
this development on the political front 
gives a plus value on the side of 
optimism in forecasting 1953 eco- 
nomic trends. 


Is This Why We need look no fur- 
They Like ther than the recent 
Point IV? action of the United 

Nations’ Economic and 
Financial Committee to illustrate why 
practical observers have taken a dim 
view of UN’s celebrated Point IV aid 
to underdeveloped nations under po- 
litical direction. The Committee has 
put its stamp of approval on the po- 
litical right of a Government to take 
over property of foreigners without 
12 





compensation. 
be made legal, if not just, under 
the cloak of a high-sounding word, 
nationalization. 

The Committee approved the reso- 
lution by an impressive majority, 31 


Thus, piracy would 


votes to one. The lone dissenter was 
the United States. Abstaining were 
19 nations including France, where 


the frugal farmer will fight at the 


drop of the hat to preserve his prop- 
erty rights, and Britain and_ its 
associated nations of the Common- 
wealth. The United States repre- 
sentative accepted the principle of 
nationalization of natural resources, 
should a country desire such action, 
but suggested an amendment to the 
original resolution to provide for 
compensation of private properties 
so taken. Leaders of the opposition 
were Iran and Bolivia. One wants to 
nationalize its oil; the other, its tin. 
Neither wants to pay privately-owned 
capital for the moneys invested in 
plants and equipment to bring the 
underlying natural resource to the 
surface where it can be refined and 
marketed. Needless to say, in over- 
riding individual property rights, 
even to the extent of paying for work 
done, the two exponents of nationali- 
zation had the vocal and voting sup- 
port of the Iron Curtain countries. 
Before the unjust principle can be 
made legal in the purview of the 
United Nations, plenary action on the 
Committee’s resolution must be taken, 
but there seems little doubt as to how 
the vote will go. And with the ballot- 
ing will come a revealing idea of how 
the under-developed nations regard 
Point IV. They invite the abler na- 
tions to invest funds. in development. 
When the development work is com- 


Page 


pleted, the receiving nations can then 
take the next steps: nationalize and 
take over the investment without 
compensation. 

Is this the principle underlying 
Point IV? Apparently it is as a com- 
mittee vote would indicate 31 to one. 


The Signal In its recent study 
ls Amber of the national credit 
And Not Red __sipicture, December 24 


issue, FINANCIAL 
Wor p noted that nearly every major 
debt barometer registered record or 
near-record indebtedness. But, its 
analysis pointed out, these signals 
were the amber light of caution rather 
than the red light of danger. One, 
for instance, concerned net corporate 
debt which by the end of 1952 will 
approximately double the 1945 level 
of $85 billion, a startling fact, to be 
sure; but less so when consideration 
is given to the fact that a substantial 
part of the increase has been due to 
financing plant expansion and mod- 
ernization. 

A larger production plant has been 
needed, obviously, to meet the twin 
requirements of a growing domestic 
economy plus rearmament. But the 
necessity of financing this increase in 
plant through the issuance of debt 
obligations points to a crying need of 
the times; namely, the need of creat- 
ing conditions which will enable cor- 
porations to finance their needs 
through a proportionately large share 
of equity securities rather than debt 
securities. In this direction, improve- 
ment is indicated as necessary. 


Revision In order to _ attract 
Of Taxes new equity capital into 
Is Needed business, two important 

inducements have been 
singularly lacking: first, an economic 
climate favorable to business invest- 
ment and, second, tax laws that would 
encourage such investment. With 
respect to the first requisite, corrective 
action has already been taken. Re- 
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moving a Government from office that 
seemed unduly bent on hampering 
industry has created a definitely im- 
proved business climate. Investors 
will hear less of the trend toward 
socialism than before. Action needed 
to correct the second deterrent to 
equity investment lies ahead in the 
form of overhauling of our tax laws. 

The investor in common stocks has 
long felt the injustice of double tax- 
ation. First the company in which he 
owns a share pays a multitude of 


taxes: excise taxes, excess profits 
tax and normal corporate income 
tax, to mention the principal ones. 
Out of what’s left after all taxes, 
interest and expenses of doing busi- 
ness there is paid the dividend to men 
and women who risked investment in 
the enterprise; and that dividend 
surviving earlier corporate tax levies 
is in turn subjected to another charge, 
the personal income tax. Ending 
double taxation would help both busi- 
ness and investment. THE END 


Stretch-Out Shouldn’t 


Hurt Truck Companies 


Government orders represent a narrow-profit busi- 


ness anyway, and shipments of commercial vehi- 


cles should continue at present satisfactory levels 


Ore of trucks which help carry 
the nation’s freight is ending the 
year at a strong pace, with December 
production the highest for the month 
in the industry’s 50-year-old history. 
If volume for the year exceeds 1,205,- 
000 as presently indicated, truck out- 
put will be off less than 15 per cent 
from last year’s record peak. This 
compares with an indicated 20 per 
cent decline in passenger cars. 

The most optimistic industry pre- 
diction for truck output in 1953 is 


about the same number as has been’ 


produced this year.. But it is gen- 
erally expected that 1953 will be a 
good output year both for trucks and 
automobiles although bus production 
will continue to lag because of the 
continued decline in the number of 
city transit passengers. 


Intercity Tonnage 


Intercity tonnage transported by 
trucks picked up strongly in the final 
quarter of 1952. Total tonnage de- 
clined slightly in the third quarter 
for the reason, in large part, that 
fewer motor vehicles were hauled 
(reflecting in turn the interruption of 
auto manufacturing operations be- 
cause of the steel strike). Gains in 
other categories helped make up the 
decline so that the index of truck ton- 
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nage moved stood at 215 for the third 
quarter (1941—100), only two points 
below that for the similar 1951 period. 
Meanwhile operating revenues of 
some of the nation’s leading freight 
carriers—Associated Transport, Pa- 
cific Intermountain Express, and U.S. 
Freight—showed gains during the 
first nine months. 

Most of the truck manufacturing as 
well as passenger car output is done 
by the Big Three—General Motors, 
Ford and Chrysler. Next comes 
International Harvester, the largest 
farm equipment manufacturer. Nu- 
merically, Chevrolet handles the 
biggest volume followed by Ford, 
Chrysler’s Dodge division, Inter- 
national and GMC Truck & Coach, 
in that order. However, International 
and G. M. trucks are heavy-duty 


vehicles, a fact which places them 
well up in the dollar volume scale. 

The independent makers face very 
strong competition in both the light 
and heavy-duty fields. The major 
portion of their profits still come from 
medium and heavy-duty vehicles, in 
which Mack, White, Reo and Dia- 
mond T are specialists. 

Increased defense activity has 
helped the truck makers in two ways 
—large orders for vehicles and com- 
ponents were placed, while military 
construction and stepped-up indus- 
trial output created demand for more 
haulage. The stretch-out on military 
work is not expected to have im- 
portant effect on the truck makers 
inasmuch as orders for commercial 
vehicles have been increasing during 
the last several months. 

The independent truck makers for 
the most part are producers of capital 
goods, demand for which declines 
sharply as industrial output falls off. 
About a third of Willys-Overland’s 
unit volume, however, comprises pas- 
senger cars, while the Jeep has estab- 
lished itself in the military field and 
in industrial and agricultural oper- 
ations as well. This diversification 
may be beneficial over the long run, 
but the Jeep and- the passenger car 
units have had too brief a history to 
justify any conclusions at this stage. 

Earnings of even the best situated 
truck manufacturers frequently ex- 
perience fairly wide swings from one 
year to the next, and dividend records 
also are erratic. Obviously, none of 
the issues will qualify as being suit- 
able for strictly investment purposes. 
In best position as a businessman’s 
commitment are Freuhauf and White, 
with Mack holding promise of event- 
ual recovery of earning power. The 
remaining members of the group are 
definitely speculative. 


The Commercial Motor Vehicle Builders 


-—*Salee——. ——— Earned Per Share————, 
(Millions) 7—Annual— -—Nine Months— Divi- Recent 

Company 1951 1952 1950 1951 1951 1952 dend Price Yield 
Autocar ......... $ 26.2 $ 23.4 $0.77 $2.17 $1.61 $022 None 8 .. 
Diamond T ...... 34.8 57.9 0.78 2.10 1.32 1.77. $1.00 13 7.7% 
Federal Fawick .. 14.9 9.3 D2.27 0.46 aD0.60 aD0.72 None 6 § 
Fruehauf Trailer.. 110.6 116.6 5.59 3.94 3.06 2.66 2.00 24 8&3 
Mack Trucks .... 114.3 122.4 0.93 1.57 1.17 0.63 100 13 7.7 
Reo Motors ...... 77.2 113.2 4.35 4.92 3.66 5.33 ane =4...99 
White Motor .... 108.1 114.9 6.14 5.83 3.96 2.94 2.50 25 10.0 
Willys-Overland . 234.5 156.7  b0.37 b1.46 1.08 1.73 None 13 





*Nine months. a—Six months. b—Years ended September 30. c—Plus four per cent stock. D—Deficit. 
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Youngstown Net for Year 
May Double Dividend Needs 


Current steel demand and prices point to satisfactory re- 
sults for year, though strike and aftermath pared second 


and third quarter sales 28 per cent, and net 75 per cent 


I" common with other steel mak- 
ers, Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company suffered sharp recessions in 
second and third quarter sales and 
earnings as compared with the same 
1951 period. But despite this, earn- 
ings for the year are estimated as be- 
tween $5.75 and $6 per share of stock 
or practically double dividend re- 
quirements of $3 per share. 

During the two middle periods of 
the year which compassed both the 
steel workers’ strike and its effects, 
sales declined $67.7 million to $174.9 
million, off 28 per cent from the same 
six months of 1951. Net per share 
of $1.20 was almost 75 per cent less 
than the $4.69 per share reported for 
the second and third quarters of last 
year. 

The walkout itself lasted only from 
Memorial Day into the third week of 
July, but it was not until after Labor 
Day that production again hit its 
stride. Thanks to net. of $2.10 per 
share earned in the first three months 
of the year, Youngstown’s nine 
months’ net amounted to 30 cents a 
share more than the full year’s $3 
dividend. There is no preferred stock 
outstanding—it was retired in 1945 
—and all earnings accrue to the com- 
mon stock after allowing interest on 
the moderate long term indebtedness 
which amounts to approximately $75 
million. 


Capital Structure 


Until mid-September of this year 
Youngstown’s indebtedness amounted 
only to $52 million, consisting of two 
series of first mortgage bonds: one 
of $27 million bearing 2.75 per cent 
interest, the other a $25 million 3.25 
per cent issue. In September a new 
3.375 per cent series was issued of 
which $27 million was used to fund 
the 2.75 per cent bonds. The remain- 
ing $23 million was sold privately ; 
$7 million of this remains to be de- 
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livered. The $16 million already 
taken down by Youngstown is being 
used in carrying forward the $160 
million Indiana Harbor expansion 
program inaugurated last year. In 
1951 a total of $52.1 million was spent 
on the program and the outlays this 
year are expected to run somewhat 
higher. Increased costs of materials 
and labor have forced upward revision 
of contract prices and the final cost 
of the program may materially exceed 
original estimates. 


Target Date 


Most of the program is scheduled 
for completion in 1953, though delays 
in material deliveries and labor scarc- 
ity may. result in extending some of 
the work into 1954. Five of the eight 
open hearth furnaces were placed in 
operation this fall, several months 
later than planned, and the three 
others, as well as a blast furnace and 
coke ovens, are well along toward 
completion. 

The furnace construction will add 
some 900,000 tons to Youngstown’s 
ingot capacity, which stood at 4,370,- 





Youngstown Sheet & Tube 


Earned 

Net Per Divi- 
Year Sales Share dends Price Range 
1938.. $84.7 D$0.44 None 2854—12 
1939.. 117.0 1.25 None 28%—15 
1940.. 143.1 2.98 $0.62 24%—13% 
1941.. 226.2 4.57 1.50 21 —14% 
1942.. 217.9 2.83 1.25 18%4—14% 
1943.. 224.9 2.15 1.00 203%4—15 
1944.. 238.8 2.13 1.00 21%—16% 
1945.. 230.4 2.06 1.00 35%4—19%4 
1946.. 216.3 4.26 1.50 417%—28% 
1947.. 306.2 7.85 2.00 414%—26% 
1948.. 3780 10.66 2.50 44 —32%4 
1949.. 334.8 9.49 3.00 3354—26%4 
1950.. 404.0 12.12 3.00 53 —3 
1951.. 483.7 9.15 3.00 59%4—45% 
Nine months ended September 30: 
1951... $366.1 $7.03 PT Oe Oe 
1952.. 299.8 3.30 a$3.00 b501%Z4—3934 





a—Total paid in 1952. b—To December 23. 
D—Deficit. 





000 tons at the énd of 1951. In addi- 


_ tion, the program will mean an in. 


crease of 600,000 tons in cold rolled 
sheet and strip steel annual capacity 
when the blooming mill, cold reduc- 
tion mill and other new facilities are 
completed. Pig iron capacity will rise 
from 3.6 million tons a year to 42 
million tons, 

Completely diversified, Youngs- 
town ranks sixth among domestic 
steel makers in productive capacity. 
Flat steel products account for about 
35 per cent of its normal output, with 
pipe a close second around 31 per 
cent. For the rest its production is 
well diversified, ranging the whole 
gamut of finished and semi-finished 
steel products. It has three plants 
in the Youngstown district with a 
total of 400 by-product coke ovens, 
two blast (pig iron) furnaces, two 
Bessemer converters, and 16 open 
hearth steel furnaces. In the Chi- 
cago or Indiana Harbor district it has 
two plant areas, with a combined to- 
tal of 200 coke ovens, five blast fur- 
naces, two Bessemer converters and 
Lake front dockage. 


Principal Interests 


Youngstown’s costs are well con- 
trolled. It mines its own ores at its 
properties in the Mesabi and other 
districts of Minnesota and Michi- 
gan, and has an interest in a com- 
pany engaged in developing a Labra- 
dor deposit. Coke is produced from 
coal mined at company-owned prop- 
erties in Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and Ohio, and considerable rev- 
enue is derived from such coke oven & 
by-products as coal tar, gas, naptha, 
toluol and motor fuels. The com- 
pany also has interests in two com- 
panies operating Lake ore carriers 
and has an interest in a railway com- 
pany with twenty-nine miles of rail- 
road trackage in the Chicago switch- 
ing area. 

No balance sheet is available as of 
a later date than December 31 last 
year, at which time current assets of 
$260.6 million were in a 3.1-to-1 
ratio to current liabilities of $83.3 
million, providing working capital of 
$177.3 million. Over the past four 
years dividend payments on the cap- 
ital stock have been at the rate of $3 
a year, affording a return of 6.6 per 
cent at the current price of the shares 
around 46. 
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Investment Service Section 


For Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET OUTLOOK 











Equities reflect increasing skepticism as to the timing and 


even the occurrence of the letdown allegedly due in 1953-54. 


This optimism, while it lasts, is a strong bullish influence 


Traditionally, the stock market is supposed to 
discount a coming change in the economic climate 
well before it occurs. Thus, it is decidedly paradox- 
ical for stock prices, already at all-time highs, to 
advance steadily higher in the face of predictions 
on almost every hand of a reversal of the business 
trend within a year or so. It seems particularly in- 
appropriate, under the circumstances, that the 
market rally should be led by the rails, which 
occupy a marginal economic position due to their 
dependence on high rates rather than high volume 
and are accordingly more vulnerable than other 
industries to any decline that may occur in busi- 
ness activity. 


The only possible explanation for the blithe 
disregard shown by investors for this pessimistic 
long term forecast is that they don’t believe it. In 
the first flush of their enthusiasm over the election 
results it is natural that they should take a rosy 
view of the future, but their attitude is supported 
by other props than mere wishful thinking. Even 
discounting the tendency by business leaders to 
stress the bright side of things in their year-end 
statements, the pronouncements from such sources 
appearing in recent weeks seem unusually hopeful, 
supported as they are by announced plans for in- 
vestment of hard cash in further plant expansion 
by companies and industries which have already 
expanded greatly. 


The investment community showed great in- 
terest in an encouraging study of future business 
prospects recently issued by the staff of the Joint 


Committee on the Economic Report. Entitled “The 


Sustaining Economic Forces Ahead,” this study 
concluded that there is “ample basis for business 
optimism,” but carefully pointed out that the forces 
analyzed “do not guarantee continued or uninter- 
rupted prosperity.” It stressed the fact that the 
eventual drop in defense outlays will be much 
smaller and also much more gradual than was the 
case after World War II, and that the Federal 


Government’s near-balanced budget position (in 
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strong contrast with 1945-46 experience) will per- 
mit tax cuts almost dollar for dollar as expenditures 
decline. 


Such influences as this appear to have led many 
investors to question whether the predicted busi- 
ness letdown will appear on schedule, or even 
whether it will occur at all. Doubtless many people 
remember the doleful forecasts made shorty after 
V-J Day of a painful readjustment period which 
never materialized. As long as stock buyers main- 
tain their optimism it will be a strong bullish fac- 
tor, for with current business good (and improv- 
ing) and statistical valuations of equities as con- 
servative as they are, such optimism is the only 
ingredient needed to extend the major market 


uptrend. 


But before going overboard, investors should 
consider the fact that psychological factors affect 
business as well as the stock market. Recessions 
never appear when they are generally expected, for 
under such circumstances businessmen and _ indi- 
viduals guard against over-extending themselves. As 
long as most people are worried about a possible 
business dip, there is no real need for worry. But 
when everyone believes the dip has been averted 
and speculative or postponable purchases on credit 
are expanded unduly, it is time to look out. 


Since no one can say with assurance when or 
if business activity will decline, the only sensible 
course for the average investor is to protect him- 
self as well as he can against either indefinite con- 
tinuance or early reversal of the bull market. A 
hedged position of this type can best be obtained 
by concentrating equity funds in stocks of top 
quality, reasonably valued in relation to earnings 
and dividends and representing companies which, 
due to strong trade positions, characteristic cyclical 
stability of sales volume or a dynamic growth trend 
(preferably all three) would not be unduly 
affected if a recession appears. 

Written December 24, 1952; Allan F. Hussey 
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Department Stores Gain 


Department stores throughout the nation are be- 
lieved to have done a better holiday business dur- 
ing December than a year earlier. Although New 
York City sales had been running behind last 
year’s, in contrast to gains elsewhere, the picture 
would be more favorable if sales of the suburban 
branches were added. Some of these outlying 
branches have had sharp increases. During the 
week ended December 13 department stores in the 
nation as a whole scored a gain of four per cent 
while New York City store sales were off five per 
cent. 

Somewhat better margins permitted department 
stores to increase net income for the fiscal nine 
months ended October 31. A National Dry Goods 
Association report shows that dollar sales reported 
by 181 stores were slightly higher during the 
period with net income climbing to 1.6 per cent 
of the aggregate total compared with 1.5 per cent 
in the similar 1951 period. 


Rail Earnings Higher 

Railroad revenues in 1952 reached an all-time 
high of $10.6 billion. This represents a two per 
cent gain over 1951, and was achieved despite a 
decline in carloadings, for which last summer’s 
steel strike is largely responsible. Net income, 
meanwhile, rose to $775 million compared with 
$693 million in 1951 and $784 million in 1950. 
The 1952 total is the highest for any peacetime 
year since 1929, with the exception of 1950, which 
included sizable non-recurring mail payments for 
prior years. 

Looking ahead to next year, the Association of 
American Railroads states: “Indications are that 
traffic volume may continue at 1952 levels during 
the first six months of 1953, with the possibility 
of some decline during the second half.” Whether 
the market leadership of the rails will continue is, 
of course, problematical since the group may well 
pause for consolidation of its recent advance. 
Nevertheless, the carrier shares should continue to 
give a good account of themselves. 


Cement Demand 


Any recurrence of the over-capacity problem 
which has plagued the cement industry in the past 
is apparently still a long way off. During the first 
ten months of this year shipments were three per 
cent greater than in the same 1951 period while 
16 





output was up only 0.4 per cent. This left stocks 
at October 31 the lowest in nearly two years. The 
6.5 million barrels equaled only about one week’s 
shipments at the October rate. Although a decline 
in cement stocks is normal at this time of year, 
the October 31 level was nearly 32 per cent under 
that of a month earlier and nine per cent under the 
end of the same 1951 month. October mill ship- 
ments of 27.2 million barrels were four per cent 
above the year-earlier level and contrasted with 
output of less than 24.2 million barrels, which in 
turn was six per cent greater than in October 1951. 
Heavy highway expansion programs scheduled for 
next year are expected to make up for any smaller 
demand for plant construction, and expectations 


are that cement shipments will continue at a high 
level. 


Carpet Sales Up 

Carpet industry output, sales and earnings turned 
upward during the third quarter and the increased 
production pace has continued through the final 
three-month period of this year. October produc- 
tion of wool and blended carpets totaled nearly 7.3 
million square yards, an increase of 63.5 per cent 
over the same 1951 month when most plants were 
running at only 50 to 60 per cent of capacity. 
Although output for the first ten months, some 49.7 
million square yards, was 5.7 per cent less than 
in the comparable 1951 period, the current pro- 
duction rate is expected to bring the full-year total 
up to the 1951 figure. The recent upturn marks 
a reversal of the downward trend which began 
about 18 months ago with the low coming in the 
second quarter of this year. One leading maker 
(Firth) has reported that its nine months’ income 
was practically all earned in the September quar- 
ter, with fourth quarter per-share earnings expected 
to triple third quarter results. With retail inven- 
tories down, market conditions should be better 
stabilized in the months ahead. 


Magnesium Output Climbs 

Magnesium—one of the faster-growing light 
metals—is being notably successful in expanding 
its markets, particularly in military applications. 
All-magnesium wings are being tested in military 
aircraft (the largest existing market for the metal) 
and other growing markets are autos and truck 
trailers. Magnesium sells at 2414 cents per pound 
compared with only 19 cents for its considerably 
more widely used rival, aluminum. But it is the 
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lightest structural metal known, being one-third 
lighter than aluminum; on the other hand, it is not 
as strong as aluminum and has shown a tendency 
to corrode. About 200 million pounds of magnesium 
are now being produced yearly, with Dow Chem- 
ical—a pioneer in the field—accounting for more 
than half the total. The potential supply, however, 
is virtually unlimited because it is extracted from 
sea water. 


Alcohol Prices Firmer 


The generally improved state of the chemical 
market has finally been reflected in alcohol prices, 
which have been boosted from 43 to 55 cents a 
gallon; last year, this widely used solvent sold 
around 90 cents a gallon, tumbling thereafter to 
a recent low of 40 cents. Producers of fermenta- 
tion alcohol have been operating at a considerable 
disadvantage compared with lower-cost synthetic 
alcohol. But the recent purchase of Cuban molasses 
at only 41% cents a gallon (compared with 20 cents 
in 1951) has materially improved their cost posi- 
tion. Industrial or ethyl alcohol is widely used in 
chemicals, synthetic rubber, and drugs and cos- 
metics. 


Cobalt Expansion 


A 28 per cent increase in the cobalt expansion 
program has been called for by DPA, which has 
set a domestic supply goal of 27 million pounds 
by 1955. This country consumed 8.3 million pounds 
of cobalt in 1950, with consumption mounting to 
9.9 million pounds in 1951. The metal is not only 
vital in the production of jet engines, but is also 
used in electronic equipment, carbide and other 
high-speed cutting tools and corrosion-resistant al- 
loys. The bulk of this country’s cobalt supply is 
imported from the Belgian Congo, but new facili- 





ties being built in Idaho and Missouri will recovei 
the metal as a by-product of copper refining, mate- 
rially boosting domestic production in 1953. 


Briefs on Selected Issues 


General Motors has received an order from Twin 
City Rapid Transit for 400 51-passenger buses, 
with the first hundred to be delivered next May. 

General Electric spent about $115 million for 
new plant and equipment in 1952; will spend more 
than $300 million during the next three years. 

Pacific Gas & Electric has completed its $11 
million Bear River, Cal., project; will produce 
29,000 kw when fully operating. 

Southern California Edison has applied for a 
general rate increase of $16 million annually: 
would be company’s first rate advance in 31 years. 


Other Corporate News 

American Stores’ sales for November and the 
eight months to November 30 were 3 per cent and 
2.1 per cent respectively above the same periods 
last year. 

Equitable Gas stockholders vote January 20 on 
a new $20 million issue of preferred stock; $10 
million to be sold to retire bank loans and for 
1953 expansion program. 

Oppenheim, Collins stockholders vote January 16 
on merger with Franklin Simon under new name, 
City Specialty Stores, Inc. 

‘Shell Oil’s natural gasoline output will be in- 
creased one-third upon completion of extensions 
and revisions at its Ventura, Cal., plant. 

Crucible Steel is operating its new 1,000-ton-a- 
day blast furnace at Midland, Pa. New furnace 
and auxiliary equipment cost about $12 million 
and increases the company’s pig iron production 
capacity by 60 per cent. 
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Investment Service Section 


SELECTED ISSUES 











Issues listed do not constitute all the recommendations 
made from time to time, nor is it intended that holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 
be regarded as trading advices, nor as short term recom- 


mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for the 
change—when issues on this page are dropped from the 
list. Purchases should be made only when consistent with 
the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of sound quality, suitable for inclusion 
in conservative portfolios. Net yields generally indicate the 
investment caliber of individual issues. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Gov't 244s, 1972-67 2.77% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.... 94 3.13 105 
Atlantic Coast Line gen. 444s, 1964 106 3.83 Not 
Beneficial Loan 2%s, 1961 95 3.23 101 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 3%s, 

1985 96 3.38 105 
Cities Service 3s, 1977 3.20 100 
Commonwealth Edison 234s, 1999... 91 3.12 103.1 
Oklahoma Gas & El. 2%s, 1975.... 94 3.13 103% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985.. 92 3.15 105 
Southwestern Gas & El. 34%4s, 1970.. 100 3.25 104144 
Southern Pacific Co. 4%s, 1969.... 103 4.24 105 
West Penn Electric 3%s, 1974 3.37 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 

Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum Not 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 5% 

(par $50) non-cum 56 . Not 
Champion Paper $4.50 cum 2 107 
Gillette Company $5 cum . 105 
Public Service E&G $1.40 cum. conv. ; (1960) 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50) non-cum. f 50 
Wheeling Steel $5 cum 


Long Term Growth Stocks 


Attraction of these issues is based on industry growth or 
steady improvement of individual company position. Yield 
is subordinate to long term price appreciation possibilities. 

Dividends R For 
ecent ca’ 
“1951 1952 Price Yield 
American Home Products . $2.00 36 56% 
Celanese Garp. .00es 20% Socc0 , 2.25 6.0 
Dow Chemical J . 18 
El Paso Natural Gas . A 43 
General Electric 
General Foods 
Int’l Business Machines....... 74. 
Standard Oil of California 
Union Carbide & Carbon 
United Biscuit 


* Based on 1952 cash payments or indicated current annual 
rate. t—Also paid stock. 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger proportion 
of common stock commitments held by the average investor; 
stocks listed in the “Stocks for Income and Appreciation” 
classification may be used as supplementary selections. 


*Indi- 
-Dividends—, Recent cated 

951 1952 Price Yield 

American Tel. & Tel 

Borden Company 

Consolidated Edison 

Household Finance 

Kress (S. H.) 

Louisville & Nashville 

MacAndrews & Forbes 

May Department Stores 

Pacific Gas & Electric 

Pacific Lighting 

Reynolds Tobacco “B” 

Safeway Stores 

Socony-Vacuum 

Southern California Edison 

Sterling Drug 

Texas Company 

Underwood Corporation . / 

Union Pacific R.R. ........... . 6.00 

United Fruit . 4.00 

Walgreen Company , 1.85 

West Penn Electric - 2.05 


* Based on 1952 payments or indicated current annual rate. 


Stocks for Income and Appreciation 


These sound common stocks do not possess the same 
degree of stability as issues listed in the “Common Stocks 
for Income” group, but are satisfactory for larger portfolios. 
Greater price volatility should be expected from commit- 
ments in this classification. 

; *Indi- 
ee Recent cated 


Yield 
Allied Stores J J 38 


Bethlehem Steel . . 54 
Cluett, Peabody ‘ y 26 
Columbia Gas System . : 15 
Container Corporation ; ; 41 
Flintkote Company z j 28 
General Amer. Transportation.. 3. 62 
General Motors . ’ 68 
Glidden Company 34 
Kennecott Copper . / 77 
Mathieson Chemical . . 41 
Mid-Continent Petroleum J ) 
Simmons Company . J 30 
Sperry Corporation ....... itr oa . 43 
Tide Water Associated Oil ‘ P 22 


42 
“ Based on 1952 payments or indicated current annual rate. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Discarded budget ideas of CED might be revived under 
new Treasury Secretary—Fate of Economic Council has 


Washington guessing—Congress aids small enterprise 


WASHINGTON, D. C. —Both 
George W. Humphrey, the desig- 
nated Secretary of the Treasury, and 
Marion B. Folsom, who’ll be his 
deputy, have been active members of 
the Committee for Economic Devel- 
opment, whose old press releases are 
in demand here. If the CED recipe 
is carried out, it might be possible 
after all to cut taxes even if there 
isn’t much of a reduction in appro- 
priations. Democrats have flirted with 
but never embraced the CED ideas. 

One suggestion made repeatedly 
was to balance, not the official budget, 
but the cash budget. This would 
mean a balance of payments against 
receipts from the public. The cash 
budget includes income and outgo of 
Social Security and other trust funds. 
As a matter of bookkeeping the funds 
in these accounts are segregated. 
Since it’s trust money, it was always 
taken for granted that it shouldn’t be 
used to finance Government expense. 
CED argued valiantly that segrega- 
tion of the funds is fictitious. 

Second, CED called for balancing 
accounts on the assumption of boom- 
ing business, so that in bad times defi- 
cits would be automatic. In contrast, 
Secretary Snyder has always under- 
estimated revenues and exaggerated 
expenditures. In good times, funds 
would accumulate in the trust funds, 
which would be borrowed by the Gov- 
€rnment against the deposit of bonds. 
This would allow the Government 
either to spend more or to cut taxes. 


Since Truman was sworn in, 
through June 30, there’s been an offi- 
cial surplus of $3.7 billion and a cash 
surplus of more than $22 billion. The 
difference consists mostly of trust ac- 
cumulations. Under CED manage- 
ment, presumably, the extra money 
would not have been collected—ex- 
cept, perhaps, as a special safeguard 
against inflation. 
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There’s also interest in Ran- 
dolph Burgess’ job of managing the 
Federal debt, notably funding the 
huge floating debt. Secretary Snyder 
concentrated on the budgetary bal- 
ance and so financed on short term 
in order to save on interest. The 
result has been the accumulation of 
Government paper in banks and the 
creation of cash deposits. 

The problem is to refund the debt 
without Reserve Bank help and with- 
out scaring off prospective customers 
for long term bonds. The National 
City Bank’s letters speak with kind- 
ness of Savings Bonds, so that the 
idea behind them, perhaps, may be 
adopted. The key idea, especially for 
the “E” series, is to give buyers an 
incentive to keep their bonds. With 
a bond that improves with age, more- 
over, it’s sensible to issue on demand 
rather than to dramatically put out 
single big offerings; there are no 
market flops. 

The Treasury would want an issue 
that would continually attract insti- 
tutional money as, it accumulated. 
There might be such things as gradu- 
ally rising rates on the coupons, and 
rising redemption rates at the buyers’ 
option. The job, which would take 
all of Dr. Burgess’ skill, would be to 
actually arrange the scale, which on 
first announcement could upset things. 


There may be some danger in 
hardening interest rates. Companies 
no longer report high cash ratios. 
Many seem to be cramped continually 
for cash, which is a natural develop- 
ment during a boom. If money tight- 
ened substantially, some would have 
to contract their business, possibly 
bringing on more deflation than was 
wanted. 


What will happen to the Eco- 
nomic Council has people in Wash- 
ington guessing. Other agencies, it’s 













taken for granted, will go along more 
or less as they always have, after 
highly publicized changes at the top. 
The Council hasn’t built up a loyal 
following either in Congress or pub- 
licly. 

At present, its appropriations ex- 
pire with the first 1953 quarter. The 
appropriations bill, moreover, even 
prohibits it from getting money after 
that date from other agencies in pay- 
ment for special jobs. Congressmen 
decided evidently to look once more 
before letting the organization con- 
tinue through the fiscal year. 

The main trouble was that spokes- 
men for the Council just couldn’t get 
along on the Hill. Congressmen 
couldn’t understand what they were 
talking about, and when they asked 
found it just as hard to understand 
the elucidations. Council doctrine, to 
the extent that Congressmen could 
identify them, aroused mere dissent. 
It may be that President-elect Eisen- 
hower will set up an organization 
that Congressmen will accept. 


The Senate Small Business 
Committee just put out a remarkable 
report. A small Oakland (Cal.) com- 
pany, Pioneers, Inc., has a product 
which it claims extends the life of 
storage batteries. The Bureau of 
Standards made tests, after which it 
turned thumbs down. It reported 
that the claims were not borne out. 

The Committee got the Massachu- 
sets Institute of Technology to make 
independent tests. These confirmed 
the claims of the company, completely 
contradicting findings of the Bureau. 
Moreover, MIT asserted that the Bu- 
reau misread the evidences based on 
its own research. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Automotive ... 

The automobile air conditioning 
system available for DeSoto and 
Chrysler model cars for 1953 is able 
to cool a sweltering 115 degrees 
Fahrenheit interior to a comfortable 
temperature in the seventies within 
the time it takes to drive about four 
blocks—the system is a product of 
Chrysler Corporation’s Airtemp Di- 
viston... ....d A new interwoven wood 
fiber separator known as Evanite, 
designed for use in automobile bat- 
teries, now makes it possible to utilize 
almost all of the tree except the 
needles and the bark, says Evans 
Products Company in announcing 
this development after years of re- 
search—among advantages of this 
new wood fiber separator for the 
battery manufacturer are these: they 
can be shipped dry, require no “can- 
dling” (inspection in front of a strong 
light), nor must they be wet-stored. 
.. . Strikingly attractive in gray and 
red, an entirely new Ford Tractor 
with a three-point hitch for hydrau- 
lically controlled, mounted farm 
implements will be introduced by 
Dearborn Motors Corporation on 
January 3—known as the “Golden 
Jubilee” model, it reflects Ford’s 
knowledge gained in manufacturing 
some two million farm tractors in 
past years. 


Gadgets... 

The messy part of shining shoes 
at home may soon be a thing of the 
past—now there’s a product called 
Shoe Foam which comes in a pressur- 
ized can so that all you have to do is 
spray yourself a shine. . . . Venetian 
blind cleaner has a cleaning fluid 
reservoir which automatically feeds 
into sponge-like jaws designed to grip 
both sides of each slat, simplifying 
this household chore—source, Blind- 
Eze Company. .. . Two new Swiss- 
made portable sewing machines 
should’ make a hit with the ladies, 
especially those who consider them- 
selves untalented in this direction— 
introduced by Elna Sewing Machine 
Company, they feature a mechanical 
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brain called the Elnagraph which does 
all the thinking for jobs other than 
straight stitching (such as zig-zag 
stitches, blind stitching and button 
hole sewing) simply by insertion of a 
plastic disc about the size of a half 
dollar; the models are trade-marked 
the Elna Supermatic and the Elna 
Transforma. 


Machines & Tools... 


While a traveling showroom is far . 


from unique, its use by an importer 
of foreign machines does represent an 
innovation — Eric R. Bachmann, a 
member of the American Association 
cf Machinery Importers, Inc., has 
developed a traveling machinery 
showroom aboard a 1%-ton truck 
which is receiving enthusiastic recep- 
tions wherever it stops. . . . Here’s 
a new one: the Padhacksaw, a tool 
which does the work of the padsaw, 
hacksaw, jigsaw, keyhole saw and 
others—introduced by the American 
Mercantile Company, this tool makes 
cuts of unlimited length because it 
has no frame to interfere with its 
operation; it is semi-automatic in 
operation. Another gimmick 
which is something like 18-tools-in- 
one is fundamentally a pair of scis- 
sors—placed on the market by Abb- 
don Supply Company, this multi-pur- 
pose unit in addition is a button hole 
scissors, pipe tongs, wirecutter, rule, 
nail file, screwdriver, glass cutter ad 
infinitum. 


Motion Pictures .. . 

How sound can be added to motion 
picture film, played back for editing, 
erased and then re-recorded is vividly 
demonstrated by a sound movie, of 
course, recently announced by the 
RCA Victor division, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America—entitled You Are 
the Producer, the film centers around 
RCA’s “400” Series magnetic record- 
er-projector for 16-mm. movies, and 
is of particular interest to producers 
of business and industrial motion pic- 
tures... . The 1952-53 catalog offered 
by Association Films, Inc., includes 
some 120 films available without 


charge for classroom and group 
showings — title: Selected Motion 
Pictures. . . . The value of mobile 
two-way radio communications, espe- 
cially in time of emergency, is dra- 
matically brought home by General 
Electric Company in a 16-mm. black- 
and-white motion picture, And a 
Voice Shall Be Heard—a non-com- 
mercial venture, the movie was pro- 
duced for GE by The March of Time; 
prints are available on free loan or 
may be purchased for addition to 
private libraries. . . . A new hard- 
hitting sales training film, Closing the 
Sale, to be available shortly on a 
rental basis, features two men whose 
films and manuals have been synony- 
mous with salesmanship for the past 
decade: Borden and Busse —a 30- 
minute training feature, it is being 
produced by The Dartnell Corpora- 
tion in an unusual cooperative ven- 
ture with several hundred business 
concerns. 


Office Equipment... 

International Business Machines is 
developing interchangeable fonts for 
its electric typewriters so that it will 
be possible to write in English, for 
example, and then switch type bars 
for one with foreign language char- 
acters—it may be some time, however, 
before this logical improvement for 
its popular electric typewriter will be 
ready for the public. . . . A high- 
quality ball-point type fountain pen, 
sporting a sapphire point, is currently 
the rage of the L. E. Waterman Com- 
pany line—shorter and slimmer than 
conventional pens, this one is featured 
as the “jewel point” model. 
Heavy smokers in particular will be | 
interested in a gadget that is attached | 
to the telephone to hold cigarettes 
and matches, and to serve as an ash 
tray—made of black plastic, the unit 
is being introduced by Merit Prod- 
ucts, Inc. . . . Direct Mail Mathe- 
matics is a handy little booklet to 
have around any office for the solution } 
of postage problems and for tested 
ideas for saving money under the 
higher postal rates currently in effect 
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—it’s yours for the asking from 
James Gray, Inc. 


Paint Products .. . 

An. electrical paint mixing device 
for retail stores automatically mixes 
within a matter of minutes the 
exact shade selected by the customer 
from some 150 samples, minimizes 
the supply of mixed paint a retail- 
er must stock — announced by the 
Standard-Toch Chemicals, Inc., the 
machine mixes a base paint with one 
or more of 12 concentrated colors to 
produce the desired shade. . .. Hang- 
ing your own wallpaper should be a 
fairly simple job with a new adhesive 
soon to be available which is placed 
on the walls instead of on the wall- 
paper, retains its adhesive qualities 
for at least an hour and can be re- 
activated after longer periods by a 
simple sponging with water—applied 
with a paint roller, EZE Hang will 
adhere to almost any surface without 
prior sizing, is a product of Commer- 
cial Packaging Company. . . . A spe- 
cial-purpose glue introduced by Post- 
amatic Company mends broken toys, 
dishes and other articles made of 
plastic—while the glue sets almost 
immediately, the manufacturer recom- 





mends allowing one hour before use 
of the article to insure perfect ad- 
hesion. 


Publishing . . . 

Making its first bid for a portion 
of the foreign language magazine 
field, Time, Inc., last week introduced 
into Latin American countries its 
new Life en Espanol—similar in size 
and format to the Life we know here 
at home, the overseas magazine will 
be published every other Monday. 
... Buyers of printing in the New 
York market area will get an assist 
beginning with the turn of the year 
when a new monthly magazine de- 
voted to news about type, paper, 
printing, binding and allied fields will 
make its bow—to be known as Rush, 
it will be published by Art Director 
& Studio News’ Don Barron... . 
Washington Commercial Company 
recently announced a_ service to 
provide publishers with a monthly 
illustrated report of photography and 
art in the public domain which can be 
obtained free or purchased at nominal 
prices from many Government agen- 
cies—known as Pictorial Report 
JKL, the service is an expansion of 
that now conducted through the firm’s 
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Mobile Branch Serves Bankless Communities 
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Puerto Rico's Banco Popular now comes to the people in communities lacking 
an established bank via this diesel-powered bus which has teller's windows, 
a loan desk, bond counsellor and other facilities. Two such units are already in 
use while 18 others are planned in order to be able to serve 52 communities 
at designated times on a semi-weekly schedule. Designed by Rafael Carrion, Sr., 
the bank's chairman of the board, the mobile bank has a telephone system that 
can be hooked up to regular telephone lines at each stop so that communications 
can be maintained with the home office. 
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photo-manual, Through Government 
Lenses. 


Odds & Ends... 

City National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany (Kansas City, Mo.) placed 
three adding machines in its lobbies 
for the use of its customers, found it 


‘had stumbled on a terrific customer 


relations idea—another service that is 
paying off there is a television type 
machine which shows current news 
pictures interspersed with advertise- 
ments of the bank’s services. 
In the constant search for spinach 
varieties resistant to white rust dis- 
ease (which in 1950, for example, 
wiped out the entire spinach crop in 
Texas) are perhaps some strange 
bedfellows, but that’s what makes for 
progress in America — a research 
project currently under way at Win- 
terhaven, Texas, is under the joint 
sponsorship of the California Pack- 
ing Corporation, American Can Com- 
pany, Missouri Pacific Railroad and 
the Department of Agriculture. . . 
“Gives you more screen, takes less 
space.” That’s what Emerson Radio 
& Phonograph Corporation will head- 
line with the turn of the year when it 
shows its new Model 736 table model 
television receiver—this will be a 21- 
inch TV set housed in an all-wood 
cabinet and priced low in comparison 
to similar receivers offered by the 
major manufacturers. ... While most 
of us were opening presents on 
Christmas Day, some 42,000 Western 
Union employes were experiencing 
the busiest telegraph day of the year 
—cablegrams and telegrams handled 
that day topped last year’s total by 
more than 25 per cent. . . . Fifteen 
Eastern railroads have again ex- 
tended the reduced round-trip coach 
fares for small groups and families 
currently in effect under the “Family” 
and “Group Economy” plans—the 
extension is until June 30, 1953, 
offers a flat 25 per cent savings on 
round-trip coach tickets between 
communities more than one hun- 
dred miles apart, with certain ex- 
ceptions. 

—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting information concerning 
business questions, please address this de- 
partment and enclose a self-addressed post- 
card—or a stamped envelope. Also refer 
to the date of the issue. 
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Business Background 





Rickenbacker's dual achievement: His "boys and girls'' own 


Eastern Air Lines, and now they are about ready to run it 





NOTHER STORY — Captain 
Eppir RICKENBACKER, presi- 
dent and general manager of Eastern 
Air Lines, recently took pride in an- 
nouncing that the system’s employes 
—his “boys and girls’—now own 
more than a fifth of the company’s 
common stock and constitute the larg- 
est single owner of the company. The 
Captain had made this possible 
through a series of programs enabling 
the employes to buy the stock below 
market on a payroll deduction plan. 
In the neighborhood of 5,400 of the 
company’s 9,000 employes hold stock, 
accumulated over a 15-year period. 


Shoestring ?—Back in 1938, Gen- 
eral Motors, then owner of Eastern 
Air Lines, had received a bid for the 
property—$3.5 million cash. Captain 
Eddie who had taken over manage- 
ment of the company a few years pre- 
viously asked the company for an 
opportunity to match it. Thus, as 
some accounts of the venture might 
indicate, he finally bought the line on 
a shoestring, but that is hardly true 
unless you consider $3.5 million as 
something commonly used for lacing 
your leathers. The Captain raised the 
money by touring the country far and 
wide over a 60-day period, and re- 
ceived the last few thousands needed 
while asking ALFRED P. SLOAN Jr. in 
the latter’s home for an extension of 
the terms. At about the same time, he 
decided to transfer control to the men 
and women working with him to 
make the system a success. That part 
of the bargain he now has succeeded 
in filling, for a 20 per cent equity as- 
sures virtual control. 


Miami-bound—In the early days, 
Rickenbacker worked feverishly to 
keep Eastern growing; long hours 
were spent in the air and in his office 
making decisions. Several years ago 
he realized that he had another job 
to do; namely, of passing more of the 
responsibility to the heads of divisions 
and departments within the system. 
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By Frank H. McConnell 





For this purpose he instituted regular 
system meetings of all excutive per- 
sonnel to make final policy and opera- 
tions decisions. Toward the end of 
each session he takes part, and his ap- 
proval is asked before the final course 
is decided on. At first, the transition 
was slow. “Now,” he says, “they 
make the decisions for the most part.” 
But the people working with the Cap- 
tain do not claim full credit. “We 
want his opinion on all matters of im- 
portance,” they explain, “for in this 
business he’s a good man to have 
around.” Nevertheless, it appears 
that Captain Eddie has gone a long 
way toward, not only getting his 
“boys and girls” to own the lines they 
operate, but, equally important, to 
manage them. 


About Potatoes — Trading vol- 
ume in Maine potato futures on the 
New York Mercantile Exchange has 
jumped sharply this year and raises 
a natural question as to the cause of 
the big bulge. The answer lies in the 
action of Maine potato growers who 
voted against Government price ceil- 
ings and acreage restriction agree- 
ments. Here are the results: Maine 
now has a ready-made market for all 
the potatoes it raises. It is the only 
potato in which the New York Mer- 
cantile Exchange executes future con- 
tracts. People who want to hedge 
against Idaho potatoes or any other 
potatoes can find a ready market 
place for the Maine product in New 
York. “Our record trading day,” said 
CLAUDE B. Raper, business manager 
of the Exchange, “was last August 
22, with 1422 cars of Maine potato 
futures changing hands.” And what 
has been the effect on over-all trading 
on the Exchange with also handles 
spot trading in butter and eggs, and 
futures trading in rice, onions, beans 
and turkeys? Potato transactions lead 
all others. “Maine potato futures 
trading which was about 10,000 cars 
in 1948,” said President LLEWELLYN 
W. Watts, this year soared past 


60,000 by December 15.” Indeed, the 
huge trading in Maine potatoes has 
made 1952 the biggest year in the his- 
tory of the New York Mercantile Ex- 
change which marked its 80th anni- 
versary on December 22, Orders come 
from buyers and sellers in 48 states, 


Hath Evil Results — Nearly 
everybody will agree that the control 
lid is hard to hold down on prices 
unless all corners of the lid are firmly 
secured. But reminders are some- 
times useful to have around and, in 
case the past 40 centuries of trial and 
error have not left their imprint suf- 
ficiently deep on memory, the re- 
corded observation of the grandpappy 
of the United States Congress may be 
worth preserving. In 1778, the Con- 
tinental Congress declared: “It hath 
been found by experience that limita- 
tion on the prices of commodities is not 
only ineffective for the purpose pro- 
posed, but likewise productive of very 
great evil consequences to the great 
detriment of the public service and 
grievous oppression of individuals.” 
From which it hath been concluded 
that black markets, deterioration of 
quality and profit squeezes found little 


favor with the Founding Fathers. 


Two Viewpoints—Federal Power 
Commission member HARRINGTON 
WIMBERLY has urged producers “to 
hunt out new sources of natural gas” 
lest the nation run into a possible 
crisis. C. H. Hinton of Panhandle 
Eastern Pipe Line Company pointed 
out that application by the Commis- 
sion of the original cost theory in fix- 
ing natural gas rates has killed the 
incentive of pipe line companies to 
acquire acreage and develop their own 
reserves. Meanwhile the demand for 
natural gas is growing, and new sup- 
ply sources should be tapped. 


Again in Groove — Another 
graphic evidence of the economies re- 
sulting from the railroad industry’s 
changeover to diesel power (FW, 
Nov. 26) is the authorization by 
Baltimore & Ohio directors of a 75 
cent-a-share dividend on the com- 
mon, payable on December 30 and 
the first in 21 years. President R. B. 
W3HiTeE attributed the restoration to 
increasing business plus operating 
economies to which expanding diesel 
use has contributed a telling share. 
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Marriages Affect Business 








Concluded from page 3 


varied from 100.5 million to 115.8 
million, against 125.6 million in 1933. 

Another factor tending to limit the 
number of marriages over coming 
years is the large number which have 
taken place since World War II 
ended. These have cut heavily into 
the single population. Not only are 
there fewer people aged 24 or less 
than there were in 1940 (despite a 
19 per cent gain in total population), 
but a much larger proportion are al- 
ready married. In 1950, only 31.6 
per cent of women aged 20 to 24 
were single, against 47.3 per cent in 
1940. For both men and women, the 
number of persons in this age group 
is expected to continue declining until 
after 1956, and it will be 1960 before 
their numbers recover even to present 
levels. 


"Undoubling" a Factor 


A final consideration is the amount 
of “undoubling” in recent years of 
married couples previously compelled 
by lack of available housing to live 
with relatives. While not subject to 
exact count year by year, the number 
of families living doubled-up has un- 
doubtedly declined substantially as a 
result of the unprecedented postwar 
boom in housing. Some slack still 
exists due to the fact that there are 
fewer vacant dwellings than can be 
considered normal, but this cushion is 
small. 

The probable decline in marriages 
must be given serious consideration 
by business and by its actual or po- 
tential stockholders, but this factor 
should not be over-emphasized in im- 
portance. Actually, business has been 
living with this problem, and finding 
it no insuperable handicap, for four 
years. There were slightly less than 
1.6 million marriages in 1949 and 
again in 1951, about 1.67 million in 
1950 and probably only about 1.5 mil- 
lion in 1952—all well below 1946-48 
experience. 

However, many producers depend- 
ing heavily on sales to the newly 
married have also had a considerable 
amount of defense business during 
the past several years, and this too is 
likely to decline in future. Whether 
the future drop in new household for- 
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mation becomes a serious problem or 
merely a minor headache depends pri- 
marily on the nation’s ability to main- 
tain a prosperous economy in general. 


Outlook for Tobaccos 





Concluded from page 5 


above-average rate of gain. Says 
Lorillard’s President, Robert M. 
Ganger, commenting on the diverse 
appeal of conventional vs. king-size 
brands: “There is almost as much 
difference between smokers of Old 
Gold and Embassy as there is between 
smokers of cigars and cigarettes.” 
This viewpoint may largely account 
for the disinclination of leading cigar- 
ette makers to follow the recent ex- 
ample of Liggett & Myers in market- 
ing Chesterfield in both regular and 
extra lengths. More favorably re- 





King-Size Favorites 


*Brand i Producer 
 @ 8h. eee 
American Tobacco 
Herbert Tareyton (1940)........ 
American Tobacco 
Fatima (1948)..Liggett & Myers 
Regent (1938)....Riggio Tobacco 
Cavalier (1949)....R. J. Reynolds 
Embassy (1947)..... P. Lorillard 
Dunhill (1951)..... Philip Morris 


*In order of estimated importance in 
1951 unit sales; figures in parentheses 
represent year of introduction. Note: Lig- 
gett & Myers introduced king-size Ches- 
terfield in 1952. 














garded is the filter-tip market ; several 
companies are watching Lorillard’s 
promotion of Kents—billed as the 
first cigarette with high filtration— 
with considerable interest. While only 
about two per cent of all cigarettes 
sold in this country now are of the 
filter type—about where the kings 
stood 12 years ago—filter cigarettes 
already account for over 50 per cent 
of Switzerland’s consumption and 35 
per cent in South Africa. President 
Ganger of Lorillard predicts that “by 
1960, as much as 50 per cent of ciga- 
rette sales may be accounted for by 
king-size and filter types.” 

And there are other noteworthy de- 
velopments in both the manufacturing 
and retail ends of the cigarette busi- 
ness. More than half of all smokers, 
for example, now buy their cigarettes 





in supermarkets and other food stores 
(where carton sales are the rule) 
whereas these outlets had only a 
minor share of the market in prewar 
years. Vending machines have also 
grown in importance as distribution 
channels, accounting for 17 per cent 
of industry volume. 

On the less favorable side, the per- 
centage increase in costs of leaf to- 
bacco—which represents about three- 
fourths of cigarette manufacturing 
costs—has, since prewar, been several 
times greater than that in cigarette 
prices, exclusive of stamps. (Contrary 
to popular notion, advertising ex- 
penditures amount to only % of a 
cent per pack.) Nevertheless, though 
the Government’s parity and acreage 
control program is largely responsible 
for higher leaf costs, the industry’s 
appeal to OPS for higher prices has 
been without success. It would not be 
surprising, therefore, if the scheduled 
expiration of price controls next 
April 30 were the forerunner to a 
much-needed cigarette price increase. 
Termination of EPT on June 30 
would, in lesser degree, aid the in- 
dustry’s earnings, with Reynolds and 
American Tobacco prime _benefici- 
aries. 


Regain Favor 


After being relegated to near-ob- 
scurity for a considerable period, 
tobacco shares have recently regained 
favor with investors who are redis- 
covering their merit as steady income 
producers and as defensive holdings— 
particularly under deflationary condi- 
tions. Of the calendar year companies 
among the industry’s “Big Five,” 
Reynolds and Lordlard may report 
slightly higher 1952 earnings, while 
Liggett & Myers’ indicated decline 
should not be severe and that of 
American Tobacco may be ascribed 
primarily to that company’s increased 
capitalization. Major plant expendi- 
tures, generally speaking, have been 
concluded and, with the exception of 
Lorillard, the leading companies are 
likely to require no sizable financing 
in the immediate future. 

All of these factors have enabled 
tobacco issues to push to their best 
1952 levels, but yields are still on the 
liberal side and prospects for price 
relief that could provide a fillip to 
earnings suggest that the shares have 
not outrun their market possibilities. 
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) Edison Company  } 
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; DIVIDENDS ? 
4] «= COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 172 , 
’ PREFERENCE STOCK ? 
? 4.48% CONVERTIBLE SERIES ? 
? DIVIDEND NO. 23 , 
: PREFERENCE STOCK 4 
¢ 4.56% CONVERTIBLE SERIES > 
? DIVIDEND NO. 19 ‘ 
} 
4 The Board of Directors has ’ 
, authorized the payment of the ff 
4 sollowing quarterly dividends: ? 
; 50 cents per share on the 
? Common Stock; ‘ 
¢ 28 cents per share on the 
4 Preference Stock, 4.48% Con- ? 
; vertible Series ; ¢ 
> 2814 cents per share on the ? 
‘ Preference Stock, 4.56% Con- ‘ 
4 ~—-vertible Series. 4 
; The above dividends are pay- ; 
4 able January 31,1953, tostock- 4 
4§ holders of record January 5, ’ 
; 1953. Checks will be mailed 
4 from the Company's office in \ 
‘ Los Angeles, January 31,1953. : 
’ P.C. HALE, Treasurer ; 
; December 19, 1952 , 
: , 
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CAPITAL WANTED 
MARINA 





Now under construction. Slips planned for 250 
craft; can be expanded for 500; dry storage, 
service, facilities. Located on open water. Will 
be one of finest on Eastern Seaboard. Within 
walking distance of yacht club, community park, 
stores, gas station, golf course and airfield, to be 
opened in 1953 and the following year. One or 
more corporate partners wanted by owner to join 
enterprise with sizable investment. Corporation 
owns property of marina and yacht club site. 


Box No. 651, cJo Financial World 
86 Trinity Place, NYC-6 





DREDGE 


Eight-inch hydraulic dredge now operating in 
quiet, protected waters and will be for several 
years. In A-1 condition, fully insured and ap- 
praised by largest dredge-building company at 
$40,000. Owner desires first chattel mortgage 
loan of fifteen to twenty thousand. 


Box No. 652, c/o Financial World 
86 Trinity Place, NYC-6 





REAL ESTATE 


ARIZONA 


FURNISHED HOME 


(with guest house) on desert acreage, 2900 elev.; 
big living room (Steinway grand), picture-window 
mountain view; two rooms, baths; garage; 
patios; orange, grapefruit trees; $600 monthly for 
winter; $350 monthly by year. Would sell. 
SAHUARO HOMESTEAD 
P. 0. Route 8, Box 533, Tucson, Arizona 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 








EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: — 1952 1951 


3 Months to November 30 


Consolidated Textile .... $0.11 $0.10 
Hallicrafters Co. ........ 0.46 0.10 
24 Weeks to November 15 

United Board & Carton... 1.93 2.03 
28 Weeks to November 8 

Food Fair Stores........ 0.98 0.96 
44 Weeks to November 2 

Veeder-Root ............ 2.70 3.38 
40 Weeks to November 2 

Addens Amc) «0165055600 3939 1.17 2.19 


39 Weeks to November 1 
Federated Dept. Stores... 2.11 1.90 


3 Months to November 1 


Macy G(R: Fi;) ©. ..czislce 0.83 0.55 

12 Months to October 31 
Alabama Power ........ p25.37  p22.92 
Amer. Gas & Elec. ...... 4.57 4.60 
Appalachian Electric .... p32.00 27.79 
Arizona Public Service... 1.25 0.83 


Arkansas Power & Lt.... p64.34 48.06 
Black Hills Pwr. & Lt... 1.80 1.92 


Blackstone Val. Gas..... p33.37 p3s. a 
California Water ....... 2.60 

Carolina Power & Light. 3.01 poe 
Cent. Illinois Light...... 2.64 2.82 
Cent. Maine ‘Pwr. ....... 1.51 52 
Cent. Ohio Lt. & Pwr.... 2.49 3.13 
Cent. Vermont Pub. Serv. 1.08 0.91 


Connecticut Lt. & Pwr... 0.97 0.97 


Consumers Power ....... 2.68 2.94 
Dallas Power & Light... 8.55 7.90 
Eastern Utilities ........ 2.85 2.72 
Fl Paso Elec. (Tex.).... 1.93 1.77 
Fall River: Electric....... 3.61 3.84 
Pall) Raver AGass.2 6555445 1.44 1 32 
ji a. eee ere 4.35 2.84 
Fort Worth Transit...... 1.17 0.68 
Galveston-Houston ...... 1.61 1.62 
Georgia Power ......... p26.39 = p20.18 
Cm Power x.ss50 +s - +e p33.67 p22.08 
Gulf States Utilities...... 1.84 1.59 
Havertall-Gais os o320007. 2.14 1.92 
Houston Ltg. & Power... 1.72 1.30 
Iilinois Power .......... 2.92 2.80 
Indiana Gas & Water.... 1.74 2.15 
Indiana & Michigan Elec. p57.96 57.77 
Iowa Elec. Lt. & Pwr..... 1.64 1.42 
Towa Southern Util. ..... 1.44 1.52 
Jamaica Public Service... *2.69 *1.56 
Kansas Gas & Elec. ..... 2.73 3.02 
Louisiana Power & Lt. .. p51.24 42.49 
Maine Public Service.... 1.44 1.63 
Minnesota Pwr. & Lt.... 3.20 3.13 
Mississippi Power ...... _ p97. 74 ~=p89.99 
Mississippi Pwr. & Lt.... p83.74 p67.57 
Monongahela Power .... p27.94 ome 
Montana Power ........ 2.58 2.19 


New England Gas & Elec. 1.29 1.09 
New Orleans Pub. Serv.. 2.81 2.77 


Newport Steel .......... 1.76 2.03 
N. Y. State Elec. & Gas.. 2.33 2.04 
Obin. Pet iiaccn ths aes p56.37 ~=p50.97 
Oklahoma Natural Gas.. 3.23 2.81 
Otter Tail Power ....... 1.87 1.83 
Penna, POewer. 065.63. p25.62 21.53 
Public Service (Ind.).... 2.44 2.02 
Public Service (N. H.).. 2.00 1.88 
Railway & Lt. Secs. .... 1.04 0.95 
San Diego Gas & Elec... 1.43 1.09 
-San Jose Water ......... 2.66 2.47 
Scranton Electric ....... 1.11 1.13 


Sierra Pacific Pwr. 








EARNED PER SHARE, 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1952 = 195] 


12 Months to October 3} 
Southern Co. ............ $1.18 $0.98 
So. Indiana Gas & Elec.. 2.07 1.94 
Texas Electric Serv. .... p46.69 36.17 
Texas Power & Light... p35.50 29.91 
Utah Power & Light..... 2.34 2.43 
Virginia Elec. & Pwr..... 1.70 1.63 
Washington Water Pwr.. 1.80 1,21 


West Penn Elec.......... 3.17 
West Penn Power....... 2.39 
9 Months to oisnee 31 
Dejay Stores ............ 0.37 0.71 
6 Months to October 31 
Erie Forge & Steel....... 1.00 1.08 
Gould-Nat’l Batteries..... 4.37 4.38 
Interstate Engineering -.. 0.57 0.29 
Leich (Charles) .......... 0.64 0.63 
Sheraton Corp. .......... 2.05 0.95 
3 Months to October 3} 
Kropp Pompei. iis ations 0.08 0.17 
Scruggs-Vandervoort- 
SE a chia le a4 5 avasen 0.53 0.49 
Taylor Instrument ....... 1.15 1.72 
43 Weeks to October 26 
A B-C Venditie. . oc 6.05 as 1.22 0.92 
12 Months to October 25 
Hormel (Geo. A.)........ 4.02 4.54 
16 Weeks to October 18 


Consolidated Grocers .... 0.71 0.26 
12 Months to September 30 


Amer. Iron & Machine... 0.92 3.42 
Amer. Steel Foundries.... 5.09 5.62 
Berkshire Fine Spinning.. 0.10 1.61 
Brach (E. J.) & Sons.... 5.95 5.59 
Brilhart Plastics ........ 0.70 0.65 
Brewing Corp. of Amer... 0.28 D3.14 
Cuban-Amer. Sugar ..... 3.70 3.66 
Emerson Electric Mfg.... 3.04 3.10 
Cer Die oc eS 5.41 5.74 
Kearney & Trecker...... 5.13 1.83 
Laura Secord Candy..... *0.98 *0).96 
EE’ Seger soa 0.86 1.30 
Maxson (CW .'E.) 0.2005: 1.82 1.92 
Merchants Acceptance ... 2.04 1.71 
Meyercord Co. .......... 0.60 0.95 
Outboard, Marine & Mfg.. 4.31 4.66 
Penna. Power & Light.... 2.50 2.39 
Planters Nut & Choc...... 6.57 4.97 
Plastic Wire & Cable..... 3.81 2.71 
Punta Alegre Sugar...... 2.34 2.82 
Ralston Purina .......... 6.62 6.84 
Scranton-Spring Brook 
BEE LE 1.22 0.94 
Seaboard Finance ....... 1.96 2.06 
South Pittsburgh Water.. p24.62 23.18 
Southern Production .... 2.20 1.60 
Wisconsin-Michigan Pwr. p37.89  p31.47 
Tee TCR: BN ee cS 2.26 2.47 
9 Months to September 30 
Baxter Laboratories ..... 1.28 0.95 
Cleveland Trencher ...... 0.85 1.32 
Eoshart Mig. ....cs0...5.. 4.82 4.06 
oo a. eee 0.30 0.19 
Ferry Cap & Set Screw... 1.56 1.97 
Middlesex Water ........ 3.56 4.67 
39 Weeks to September 30 
American Bosch ......... D0.59 1.48 
3 Months to September 30 
Monroe Auto Equip...... D0.09 0.18 





*Canadian currency. 


p—-Preferred stock. D— 
Deficit. 
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Street News 





To keep up with the times, NYSE may create associate 


memberships—Appraisals of 1952 depend on viewpoint 


he New York Stock Exchange, 

in its constant study of methods 
of increasing the volume of brokerage 
business, is understood to be con- 
sidering seriously again the question 
of creating associate memberships. 
Too much business is being lost to the 
over-the-counter market, conducted 
largely by corporations unable to ob- 
tain membership on the Exchange 
under that body’s constitution and 
unwilling to change to a partnership 
form of operation. 

Such a switch from a corporate to 
a partnership basis is denied some of 
the most important houses in the 
security trading business. They are 
important because they conduct a 
large volume of dealings at the ex- 
pense of the Stock Exchange. These 
are corporations whose stock is owned 
largely by people not actively produc- 
ing income for the corporation. Rep- 
resenting one type is the First Boston 
Corporation with its relatively large 
list of stockholders who have their 
money in the enterprise purely for 
investment. Representing another is 
a house like, say, Lee Higginson Cor- 
poration, the bulk of whose stock is 
owned by a few inactive people. A 
change to partnership would involve 
giving the inactive stockholders a 
similar interest as partners, and that 
would not be an attractive arrange- 
ment for the men who produce the 
bulk of the business and have rela- 
tively little stockholder interest. 

An associate Stock Exchange mem- 
bership for such corporations would 
satisfy all parties concerned. The cur- 
zent management of the New York 
Stock Exchange is a realistic body of 
men who realize that they must yield 
to the changing times. The genera- 
tions-old notion that the Exchange 
was a sort of exelusive club did not 
long survive the advent of the Securi- 
ties Exchange Act. 


Year-end bonuses are much more 
numerous in the financial district than 
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the published reports would indicate. 
It isn’t a matter of being fair or hu- 
man alone. It is also the wisdom of 
keeping employes contented to stay 
where they are and not yield to prom- 
ises of better income elsewhere. The 
“guns and butter” economy is putting 
great pressure on the financial com- 
munity to retain trained personnel. 


Getting around the Street at this 
season and asking questions, the news 
gatherer is getting a variety of state- 
ments on “how good was 1952.” They 
range from good to poor. Pin them 
down to the basis of comparison, how- 
ever, and it is found that almost in- 
variably the diversified investment 
houses referring to business as “poor”’ 
are thinking in terms of the so-called 
good old days. 


The plan to purchase and retire 
50 New York Stock Exchange mem- 
berships over a period of years was ap- 
proved by only a narrow margin. Ob- 
jectors reasoned that, although the 
price of $45,000 puts a floor under the 
market for seats, the chances are that 
only the inactive memberships would 
be bought. The net result, if that were 
true, would be the elimination of no 
competition. The financial burden of 
paying for the purchased seats would 
fall on surviving members, many of 
whom are having a hard time to make 
ends meet as it is. 


All the higher-bracket men in the 
financial community do not wait until 
the grim reaper, aided and abetted by 
compulsory retirement plans, force 
them out of their well-paying jobs. 
William Gage Brady, Jr., is relin- 
quishing his post as chairman of the 
National City Bank, having attained 
the age of 65 years. Down the ladder 
a few rungs, Roger Steffan, vice- 
president of the same bank, is quitting 
on January 31, about five years under 
the compulsory retirement age. While 
still young enough to do it, he is shift- 
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In a Federal savings Association 
Each Account Insured to $10,000 
B. C. MORTON & CO. 

295 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. MU 5-9700 
60 State St., Boston LA 3-8000 























OTIS 
ELEVATOR 
COMPANY 


Common DivipEND No. 182 
A dividend of $1.00 per share on 
the no par value Common Stock 
has been declared, payable Jan- 
uary 24, 1953, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on 
January 2, 1953. 

Checks will be mailed. 


H. R. FARDWELL, Treasurer 
New York, December 17, 1952. 































and Electric Association 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 23 


The Trustees have declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25c) per share 
on the COMMON SHARES of the 
Association, payable January 15, 
1953 to shareholders of record 
at the close of business Decem- 
ber 23, 1952. 

H. C. MOORE, JR., Treasurer 
December 18, 1952 
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ing his interest to the management of 
his ranch in California, which is one 
of the largest West Coast producers 
of avocados and camellias. Mr. Stef- 
fan originated the National City’s 
personal credit department in 1928 
and has been in charge of it ever since 
then. His department has extended 
$2.4 billion of credit on 6 million ac- 
counts. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Jewel Tea Co., Inc. 





Quaker State Oil Refining Corporation 





Ineorporated: 1916, New York; a 1899. Office: Jewel Park, 


Barrington, Ill. Annual meeting: Las' in March in New York, 
N. Y. Number of stockholders tee 29, 1951): Preferred, 3,498; 
common, 6,002. 

Capitalization: 

fe Se ee ee ee eee *$8,000, ae 
18% % cum. preferred — Se ae. 70,340 8! 
oe a a ee ee Pere 565,581 ~ 





*Notes payable. j{Callable for sinking fund at $104 through June 30, 
ya less $0.25 each year to $103 after June 30, 1956; callable otherwise 
Ss at $i0s through June 30, 1953, less $0.50 each year to $103 after June 30, 


Business: Distributes coffee, tea, packaged groceries, house- 
wares, furnishings and gifts to customers in 42 States and 
District of Columbia by means of 2,089 auto routes, using 800 
non-food advance premiums as sales stimulants. Also op- 
erates a chain of 158 retail stores in Chicago and its suburbs. 

Management: Alert and progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital July 12, 1952, 
$22.7 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash and U. S. Gov’ts, $13.0 mil- 
lion; inventories, $16.5 million. Book value of common stock, 
$37.33 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1928 to date. 

Outlook: While profit margins have narrowed, sales and 
earnings should be well sustained as result of increased facili- 
ties and further expansion of operations. 

Comment: Preferred is inactive; common is a business- 
man’s investment. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Harned per share.. Se $4.72 $5.58 $6.66 $6.93 $7.16 $5.87 $2.32 
Dividends paid ..... 2.75 2.40 3.00 3.15 4.20 3.50 3.50 
i eee 59% 53 48 59% 70% 78% 83% 
SMP cniceesecvccccce 34% 45% 39% 39% 44 54% 64 64% . 


~ eFifty- three week per year.* tIncludes $0.61 -— years tax refund. {Twenty-eight 
q@eeks to July 12 vs. $2.97 in like 1951 period. 





Otis Elevator Company 





Imeorporated: 1898, New Jersey, as a consolidation of twelve established 
elevator manufacturers business founded 1853. Office: 260 Eleventh Ave., 


New York N. Y. ‘Annual meeting: Third Monday in April. Number 

of A AE, (December 31, 1951): 17,031. 

Capitalization : 

Dt i CO <->. Kvsncssovetos Cobsndman seemed He sors hcmeeeen 

es Pere tay pts eanes bret ieee eee TS 1,983,000 the 
Business: The leading manufacturer of elevators, Escala- 


tors, hoists and related products. Also makes a new type auto 

proving stands, the Chassis Dynamometer. Of $112.7 million 

1951 bookings, about 35% represented elevators and escala- 

tors, 33% defense contracts, 18% maintenance and other con- 

tractual services and 14% modernization and repairs. 
Management: Aggressive. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $40.9 million; ratio, 3.3-to-1; cash, $6.8 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $15.0 million. Book value of stock, $30.92 per share. 


Dividend Record: Common payments 1903 to date. 


Outlook: Main dependence is on new industrial, com- 
mercial, institutional and apartment house construction; 
repair and maintenance work is stabilizing factor during 
slack building periods. Over the longer term results may be 
expected to follow a cyclical pattern. 


Comment: Stock is one of the better equities in its group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


*Barned per share... $1.85 $2.36 $3.41 $5.85 $5.26 $5.19 $4.59 %$8.03 
tEerned per share... 1.15 2.98 3.06 5.35 6.14 5.19 4.59 $3.03 


Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.23 1.35 2.00 2.50 2.75 2.350 2.50 
BI ccc cccc coves 36% 39% 335% 37% 40% 42% 3936 41% 
CO ccwewcdssasovee 23% 26 24 27 28 30 33% 35 


"Before plant, inventory, contingency and other special reserve debits or credits. 
fAfter such adjustments. tNine months to September 30 vs. $3.32 in like 1951 period. 








Incorporated: 1931, Delaware, as a merger of 14 established Pennsylvania 
oil companies. Office: 11 Center St., Oil City, Pa. Annual meeting: 
Sen Thursday in May. Number of” stockholders (December 31, 1951): 


ron sag : 


BPO e Hee eee ewer e eee ee eee eee eeee eee t ene e eee ee 


Business: Produces and refines Pennsylvania crude petro- 
leum, marketing a full line of motor oils, lubricants and 
greases. Owns 110 retail service stations in Pennsylvania, 
‘West Virginia and Ohio. Net crude production in 1951 was 
993,655 barrels, or 30.7% of refinery runs of 3.2 million barrels. 

Management: Has long record of successful operations. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $11.7 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash, $6.5 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $1.1 million. Book value of stock, $26.49 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1931 to date. 

Outlook:. Company depends heavily on lubricants, but prod- 
ucts are used almost entirely in automobiles and trucks and 
volume largely reflects trends in motor vehicle operations. 
Sales potentially are vulnerable to competition from prod- 
ucts processed from lower-cost crudes. 

Comment: Chief appeal of the semi-speculative shares is 
for income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.. > $2.63 $2.98 $2.71 $8.28 $3.33 $2.32 Me 
Dividends paid ..... 1.20 1.75 1.50 1.60 2.00 2.00 


25 24 25 20 24 29 21% 
oceseccceveceee a ot 20 va 14 tg 24 24% 


*Nine months to September 30 vs. $1.62 in like 1952 period. 





Western Maryland Railway Company 





Incorporated: 1917, So ge and Pennsylvania as a reorganization of a 
company formed in 1909. Offices: Standard to ee aur 2, 
Md. and Chrysler Bldg., New York. N. Annual Third 
Wednesday in —_. Number of stockholders Gnareh 27, 1952) : "Prateered, 
440; common, 1,310. 


Capitalization: 


ee rt ee ee ee eerie Cee “= 452,991 
jFirst preferred stock 7% cum. ($100 par)..........+...e00. 177,420 shs 
tSecond preferred stock 4% non-cum. conv. ($100 par)....... §61, "382 shs 
ee ee eer ae ere $532,869 shs 





*Under exchange plan expired January 31, 1950, the maturity of $27.7 
million (63%) of first mortgage 4s was effectively extended from 1952 to 
1969. jNon-callable. tCallable at $100; convertible into common share-for- 
share. §Baltimore & Ohio Railroad holds 167,127 first preferred, 8,000 
second preferred and 159,050 common shares, or a 43.3% voting interest. 

Note: First preferred arrears $22,665,405, October 1, 1952. 


Business: Operates about 835 miles of line extending from 
Baltimore through Hagerstown and Cumberland, Md., to im- 
portant bituminous coal-producing sections of northeastern 
West Virginia, providing route to the Pittsburgh district. 
With Pittsburgh & West Virginia and Pittsburgh & Lake 
Erie, provides a short Great Lakes-to-Baltimore route. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1951, $4.9 million; ratis, 1.4-to-1; cash and special deposits, 
$6.9 million. Book value of common stock, $152.65 per share. 

Dividend Record: Full dividends on ist preferred 1936-37 
and 1940 to date; arrears as of January 1, 1953, $120.75 per 
share; no payments ever made on other stocks. 

Outlook: Coal, iron and steel traffic is principal earnings 
determinant, indicating road’s susceptibility to changes in the 
industrial cycle. 

Comment: All classes of stock are essentially speculative, 
and the 4 per cent preferred and the common face cine 
in any recapitalization plan. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $5.17 $1.02 $7.40 $8.66 $4.80 $7.28 $7.60 *$4.91 


igh | ois spect ie awe 14% 13 9% 16 16 23%. 29 26% 
BMW, = 0 c0kcd tb ecies'eiom 4% 4 a 1% 8 12% is” 18 


*Nine months to September 30 vs. $5.25 in like 1951 period. 
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Small Loan Companies 





Concluded from page 7 


advertising extensively and opening 
numerous branches in promising com- 
munities. In the matter of opening 
new territory they have an advantage 
over the banks, which are much less 
mobile and cannot well set up a 
chain of one- or two-room branch 
offices each staffed with only a half 
dozen clerks. 

Another factor in the growth of the 
loan companies has been less reluc- 
tance on the part of the average bor- 
rower to dealing with a loan company. 
Much of the objections which once 
were raised against the business have 
long since been banished as the re- 
sult of strict legal regulation and su- 
pervision. 

At present prices Beneficial Loan 
and Household Finance, which may 
be regarded as in the category of 
businessmen’s holdings, afford yields 
of 5.7 per cent and 5.3 per cent re- 
spectively. Of somewhat lesser quality, 
American Investment of Illinois pro- 
vides a return of 6.4 per cent. Begin- 
ning with this year its operations 
have been consolidated with those of 
Domestic Finance in which it holds a 
controlling 68 per cent interest. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 

are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more, or may be postponed. 


January 8: Colgate-Palmolive-Peet; 
Idaho Power; Laura Secord Candy; 
Liquid Carbonic; Minneapolis Gas; 
Ohio Leather; Reynolds (R. J.) To- 
bacco; Stevens (J. P.) & Company. _ 

January 9: General Shoe; Kroger Co.; 
Mercantile Stores; Struthers-Wells. 


January 12: Hormel (George A.) & 
Company; National Steel & Shipbuild- 
ing. 

January 13: Delta Air Lines; Empire 
District Electric; Harshaw Chemical; 
Loblaw Groceterias; Michigan Seamless 
Tube; North Central Texas Oil; Proc- 
ter & Gamble; Skelly Oil; Suburban 
Propane Gas; United States Lines; 
Upper Peninsular Power; West Point 
Manufacturing; White’s Auto Stores; 


bree aegis Industries; Wyandotte Wor- 
sted. 


January 14: Buck Hill Falls; Dickey 
(W. S.) Clay; Dun & Bradstreet; 
Jefferson Lake Sulphur; L’Aiglon Ap- 
parel; Life Savers; New York Air 
Brake; Pacific Gas & Electric; Pure 


DECEMBER 31, 1952 





Oil; United Utilities & Specialty; Wool- 
worth (F. W.) 


January 15: Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road; Beck (A. S.) Shoe; Blumenthal 


(Sidney) & Company; Campbell, 
Wyant & Cannon Foundry; Central 
Vermont Public Service; Dominion 
Stores; Florida Power; General Cigar; 
Great Northern Railway; Hamilton 
Cotton; International Harvester; Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad; McCord 
Corporation; Northeastern Water Co.; 
Puget Sound Power & Light; West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper; Wisconsin 
Electric Power. 


Dividend Changes 


Butler Brothers: Year-end extra of 15 
cents payable January 15 to stock of 
record December 29. The usual quar- 
terly dividend of 15 cents was paid on 
December 1. 

Central Ohio Steel Products: 25 cents 
payable January 10 to stock of record 
December 29. The previous cash pay- 
ment was a similar amount April 10. 

Cheney Brothers: Year-end of $2 per 
share and quarterly of $1, payable De- 
somber 23 to stock of record December 

Hudson Fund: 35 cents from invest- 
ment income and approximately 35 
cents from capital gains, both payable 
January 15 to stock of record Decem- 





ber 26. Declarations in 1952 will total 
$1.30 compared with $1.38 in 1951. 

Montgomery Ward: Extra of $1 pay- 
able January 30 to stock of record De- 
cember 31. A similar extra was paid 
last January 15. 

Portland Gas & Coke: Special year- 
end of 10 cents payable December 26 to 
stock of record December 19. This 
brings 1952 payments to 90 cents. 

Standard Products: Stock dividend of 
5 per cent payable January 20 to stock 
of record January 9. In previous quar- 
ters the company paid cash dividends of 
15 cents each. 
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(a) 52 weekly issues of FINANCIAL WORLD to keep you informed from 
week to week on outstanding business and financial factors which enable you 
to handle your security investments to better advantage; 


(b) 12 monthly “Independent Appraisals” (pocket-size Stock Guides contain- 
ing our independent Ratings and condensed Reports on 1,970 listed stocks); 
(c) Personal Investment Advice Privilege (by mail) as per rules; and 

(d) FREE latest $5 Annual “Stock Factograph” Manual, 38th revised edition. 
50,000 Investment Facts to help you judge relative merits of 1,814 stocks. 


FINANCIAL WORLD, 86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


For enclosed $20 (check or M.O.) please enter my one-year order 
for FINANCIAL WORLD'S 4-Part Investment Service, including 
new 38th Revised $5 "STOCK FACTOGRAPH" MANUAL Free. 


(or, send $11 for 6 months’ subscription with FACTOGRAPH BOOK) 
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GE This is a deductible income tax expense, materially reducing your cost. 
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WATCH 1953 


For Important Changes in Trend of Business 
Volume and of Corporation Earnings 


The economical (time-saving and money-saving) way 
to do this is through a Financial World subscrip- 
For less than 6 cents a day you will receive: 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Plymouth Oil Company 





Potomac Electric Power Company 





Incorporated: 1923, Delaware. Office: Benedum-Trees Bldg., 223 Fourth 
Avenue, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in May. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): 5,582. 


Capitalization : 





Long term debt . $14,219,946 
Capital stock ($5 .* 2,452,859 shs 
Minority interest $1,917,071 








*M. L. Benedum owned 29%, March 31, 1951. 


Business: An integrated producer, refiner and marketer of 
petroleum products and natural gas. Wholly owns General 
Oil Sales and Republic Oil Refining. Declining output from 
Big Lake Field in West Texas has been offset by develop- 
ment of Texas Gulf Coast and other West Texas areas, and 
important discoveries. 

Management: Long associated with company. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1951, $13.5 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash, $13.0 million. Book 
value of stock $16.05 per share, adjusted for 1952 stock 
dividend. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1925 to date. 

Outlook: With improved integration resulting from acquisi- 
tions, sales and earnings should follow the industry pattern. 
Good crude oil position is a favorable longer term factor. 

Comment: Stock has the speculative characteristics of an 
average issue in an extractive industry. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $0.73 $0.90 {$1.83 $2.98 $2.44 $3.40 $4.18 §$2.92 


Dividends paid ..... 10.43 40.44 $0.45 {$0.87 40.93 Qs 95 $1.26 1.58 
ee 12 13 1/16 17 325% 2356 25% 35% 36% 
SA sina see sykee ves 7 9/16 8% 9% 15% 16% 18 5/16 25 28% 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1951 and all stock dividends. +Excludes equities 
in earnings of then half-owned Republic Oil Refining, $0.44 in 1947, $0.79 in 1948; 
this equity now 100% owned. {Paid stock dividends, 142% each in 1944 and 1945, 
2% each in 1946-50, 142% each in 1951-52. §Nine months to September 30 vs. $3.02 
in like 1951 period. 





Standard Steel Spring Company 





Incorporated: 1914, Pennsylvania. Office 843 Fourth Ave., Corapolis, Pa. 
Annual meeting: rd Monday in April. Number of stockholders: 
Preferred (January 18, 1952), 636; common (November 20, 1951), 8,132. 
Capitalization: 

RE TR ONE sons So oes ae vs carne bbs sweane es kcakessncaebtenceoue 


*Preferred stock 4% cum. conv. ($50 par).................. 90,721 peo 
Pe NE AEE PED Cacseccsccacsenteebcoeeicissseowelee 2,152,937 shs 





*Redeemable at $53 through ?. 30, 1954, $52.50 thereafter; con- 
vertible into 2.4255 common shares 


Business: Manufactures auto bumpers, flat leaf springs, 
seat and back cushion springs, tubular frames, universal 
joints and assemblies, mechanical coil springs and parts, 
tractor parts, steel gratings and treads; also armor plate and 
shells. Owns Corronizing (anti-corrosion) Process for metals. 

Management: Competent and experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1951, $23.4 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash, $12.5 million. Book 
value of common stock, $16.89 per share, adjusted for 1952 
stock dividend. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1924-1931 and 1935 to date. 

Outlook: Recent growth reflects high level of auto activi- 
ties. Although some leveling off in volume is likely, opera- 
tions should continue above prewar levels. 

Comment: Preferred is of fair quality; common is a busi- 
ness cycle issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.. -_ 01 $0.89 $1.88 $3.15 7$3.48 $4.34 $3.36 [$1.91 


Dividends paid ..... 21 0.41 0.41 1.03 1.44 $1.44 §1.81 §1.90 
BTigh =. .ccccccccccce 205 18% 125 16% 1% 22% 25% 
TOW sevccccscesecce 1% 9% 9% 9% 16% 19 21% 


*Adjusted for all stock dividends. {On stock outstanding” before December 31 acqui- 
sition of Falls Spring & Wire and not including that company’s earnings; consolidated 
net on present stock would equal $3.67 per share. tPaid 10% in stock. §Paid 5% 
in stock. {Nine months to September 30 vs. $2.12 in like 1951 period. 
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Incorporated: 1896, District of Columbia and 1949, Virginia; former parent 
North American Company distributed preferred and most of common stock 
to - shareholders in 1947. Office: 929 E. St., N. W., Washington 4, 

C. Annual meeting: April 15. Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1951): Preferred, 3,570; common, 39,872. 


Capitalization: 

eee er aera oere cree « $96,000,000 
*Preferred stock 3.60% cum. ($50 par)............eeeeeeee 225,000 shs 
| SS eae eee 4,264,200 shs 





*Callable at $53.25. 


Business: Supplies electricity in the District of Columbia 
and in limited contiguous sections of Maryland and Virginia; 
serves a population of about 1.1 million. About 29% of 1951 
revenues derived from residential sales, 45% from low 
voltage commercial and 16% from high voltage commercial 
sales; k.w.h. sales to U. S. Government were for 27.4%. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1951, $6.8 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash, $3.1 million; 
materials and supplies, $11.0 million. Book value of common 
stock, $13.50 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1904 to date. 

Outlook: Sales are principally made to U. S. Government 
and commercial and residential customers; thus, better-than- 
average stability of operations should continue. 

Comment: Stock is a good income producer. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
ao ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1982 


arned per share....*$1.24 *$0.97 $0.98 $1.15 $1.15 $0.94 $1.12 §$1.05 
{Dividends paid .... 1.04 0.97 1.00 0.90 0.90 0.90 0.90 0.95 
ee ree ao tee 14% 15% 165 15% 18% 
aes aed soet. Queen 12% 12% 12% 13% 144% 


*On 1947 capitalization. As reported 
Stock Exchange November 21, 1947. 
1951 period. 


by company, through 1947. {Listed N 
§Nine v aeaths to September 30 vs. $0.80 in “he 





Radio Corporation of America 





Incorporated: 1919, Delaware, established 1899. Executive Office: RCA 
Building, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. Annual meeting 
First Tuesday in May. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951) : 
Preferred, 13,959; common, 172,633. 


Capitalization: 
eer Ce UNE «3.5 cxicce peo Wiwe cledac ss ccdabwesd masks nwowe *$100,000, oo 
{First preferred stock $3.50 cum. (no par)..........seee0. 900,824 s 


COME GOT. GRD * POE) 6.5 nines side Sod sanctcedbeecsadeds 13,881, 016 4 


*Notes payable in insurance companies. {Callable at $100. 





Business: Active in all phases of radio, television and 
phonograph industries and related electronic fields. Of 1951 
consolidated income, 73.5% was from manufacturing (includ- 
ing RCA Victor), 22.9% broadcasting (including NBC) and 
46% communications, etc. A leader in research, company 
licenses and distributes for others. Sells air-conditioning 
equipment and in 1952, acquired Estate Stove from Noma 
Electric. 

Management: Capable and experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $166.1 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash, $48.4 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $39.8 million. Book value of common stock, $6.72 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since is- 
suance; on common 1937-38; 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Strong trade position stands company in good 
stead in a highly competitive field. Returns from broadcast- 
ing and television help to stabilize over-all results. 

Comment: Preferred is of medium grade. Common is 2 
speculation on growth possibilities of industry and company. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.. - $0. 59 $0.56 $1.13 $1.50 $1.58 $3.10 $2.02 “$1.12 


Dividends paid ..... 0.20 0.20 0.30 0.50 1.50 1.00 
High ..sccsevcccees aa 19 10 15 14% 23% 25% 29% 
LOW .cccccesecsecces 10% 9 # 1h 9% 12% 16% 23% 


*Nine months to September 30 vs. $1.15 in like 1951 period. 
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DIVIDENDS 





DECLARED 





~ Stocks on major exchanges normally 
sell ex-dividend three full business days 


before the record date. 


Company 
Alloy Cast Steel....... E$2 
Aluminum Co. Amer. 

$3.06: Dhewswecewws Q9334¢ 
Amer.-Marietta ...... Q25c 

Do S59 Ws. wwii. Q$1.25 
American Molasses ..Q10c 
Atlan. City El. 4% pf...Q$1 


Do 4% pf. 2nd...... QO$1 
Aveo Mfg. $2.25 pf..Q56%c 
Baldwin-Lima- 


TIAGHOOEE nc cawice sone 15c 
Baldwin Rubber...... Ql5c 
Orie nee ee adi F10c 
Birtman Electric ..... E40c 
Boston Edison ....... Q70c 
Butler: Bros... : i228. Y15c 


Byers (A. M.) Co...... 50c 

Do Jae PEA o- onan Q$1.75 
Calif.-Oregon Power..Q40c 
Canadian Vickers Ltd..*25c 
Central Aguirre Sugar .Q40c 


Central Nat'l Corp....37%c 
Central Ohio Steel 
Prodtetas «64 220 ic 25c 
Chicago Corp......... Q20c 
Cheney Bros........... O$1 
DO eee dtd avietes vs Y$2 


Chic. Ry. Equipment... .$2 
Cincinnati Gas & El...Q50c 
C agg Coal. 5552: QO25c 


chu Aluminum Prod...10c 
Columbia River Pack...50c 


Commodore Hotel .. 12% 
Crown Cork Inter- 
national cl. -. QZ5e 
Se ssrisittctinacentornctucnisniiitiis E25c 
DP siincstciiedeee Q25c 
Crystal Tissue ....... QOl5c 
Dana Corp. 
SHG ME. 2s ccs 0933%4c 


Davidson Bros. Ql 

Detroit Gasket & Mfg..Q25c 
Dominion Fabrics 
East. Stainless Steel.... 
Falstaff Brewing..... Q25c 
Fidelity & Deposit...... 75c 
General Bakeries...... *10c 


General Mills ........ 050c 
General Outdoor Adver- 
tising 6% pf....... Q$1.50 
SO as sc dotheds oe Q$1.50 
en  ® es Q50c 
Greif Bros. Cooperage 
| Micsimas ohn dk Q20c 
eRe ati sicingte: e E10c 
ie me em iapictd El15c 


Hayes Industries .O25c 
Hayes Manufacturing. QOl5c 
Hoe (R. E.) & Co.. eas 


EE Se ees Q25c 
Hudson Motor Car..... 25c 
Illinois Power........ Q55c 
MacAndrews & 

De ae pate teen ers Y$1.50 

ove .... $1.50 
Macy (R. H 9 


~ £4.) 
44% eee ry Q$1.06%4 
. .Q50c 
McCall Corporation. 318 bide 30c 
McCord Corp. 


a? a eee Q62%c 
Mercantile Stores ....E25c 
Mich. Gas Util......... 15c 
Midland Bakeries..... Q25c 

Do 0%. Qhesvicces ei $1 


Pay- 
able 
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12-10 
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1-15 
12-31 
12-31 

1- 8 

1-10 


12-31 
12-31 


1- 7 
1-15 
1- 9 


3-16 
12-24 
1- 9 
12-31 
12-31 





Pay- 

Company able 
Mid-West Abrasive..... 10c 3-1 
Montana Power...... Q35e =—1-27 
Montgomery Ward....E$1 1-30 
Monroe Loan Soc. 

POT) WE VS) + pre Q5c_ 1-15 
Morrell (J.) & Co...QI2%c 1-29 
Morrison-Knudsen -E80c 1-25 
Mountain States Pwr..Q21c 1-20 
Mt. States Tel. & 

5 eee Q$1.50 1-15 
National Fuel Gas....Q20c 1-15 
Nattional Shares...... $2.13 12-26 
New England Gas 

at Q25e 1-15 

Do 4%% pf....Q$1.12% 1-1 
Northern Cent. Ry eee $2. 1-15 
No. States Pr. 

CRT diciees's ss 17%c = _:1-20 

Do $360 pt......... Q90c_ 31-15 

Do 4.10 pf...... Q$1.02% 1-15 

Do 4.80 pf......... QO$1.20 1-15 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec- 

a , | re Q20c 1-15 
Overseas Securities. ..$3.09 12-26 
Philip Morris & Co. 

A a ee 097%c 2-1 

ae ee QO$1 2-1 
Pittston Corp......... Q25c_ 1-19 
Portland Gas & Elec..E10c 12-26 
Pub. Service Colo....... ne.60U2 2 

Do 44% pf.....Q$1. nid 3- 2 
Meme CO. ... 2.52... Q50 2-12 
St. Louis National 

Stseeyards” 2.5.6 i.0 85 $2 1-2 
Sargent & Co........... 40c 1-15 
Solar Aircraft 

ee Q22%c 2-14 
Southern Cal. ee ‘1-31 

Do 4.56% pf.....Q28%c 1-31 

Do 4.48% pf....... Q28c 1-31 
South. Colo. Pwr....Q17%c 1-15 
Stetson (John B.). aman S$1 1-15 

Do O96 phiewews..... E$1 = 1-15 
Strawbridge & Cloth..Q25c 2-2 
Sun Oil 44% pf..Q$1.12% 2-2 
Superior Steel........ Q25e 2-2 
Swan-Finch Oil ........ 5c 1-19 
Toledo Edison ...... Ql7%c_ —s:1-28 
United Milk Products...25c 1-2 
Un. Wallpaper 4% pf..Q50c 1-15 
Valspar Corp....... Ql2%c_~—s 1-31 
Vanadium Corp......... 60c 3-3 
Washington Gas 

ge re Q45c 2-2 
Western Tablet & 

Statiodiety... 5... 2.0: 60c 1-15 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 

Raitway-....... Q$1.4334 2-2 

De Fe g62.s....... Q$1 2-2 
Whiting Corporation....25¢ 1-15 
Wood (Alexander) 

WO AIAN... ik. El0c 2-2 

Accumulations 

Bankers Securities 

apie g TR $2.50 1-9 

Stock 
Southwest Gas Prod....4% 1-30 
Standard Products..... 5% 1-20 
Evans Products....... 5% 2-6 
Omissions 


Hldrs. 
of 
Record 


2-16 
1- 7 
12-31 


12-29 
1-16 
1-16 
1- 2 


1- 2 


American Bosch, Bralorne Mines, Chicago 


& North Western Railway (5% 
Cudahy Packing (4%4% pfd.), 
Standard Corp. 





E—Extra. 
Y—Year-end. 


*Canadian currency. 
nual. Q—Quarterly. 


pfd.), 
Read 


S—Semi-an- 
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“Most Valuable Guides” 


5 
' 
5 
5 
' 
“It is my opinion that your 11-Year ' 
booklets are the most valuable guides } 
the investor in stocks cam possess. ' 
Your company, so far as I know, is the } 
only one that , publishes stock records 1 
’— Joseph C. - 

: 

5 


of this type.’ Herman, 


California. 


ieee tt te ee 


12-YEAR 
*New York Curb Stock 


Record 
1940-1951 





*Name of “New York Curb” changed to 
“AMERICAN STOCK EXCHANGE” ef- 
fective January 5. 


Here's a $1.25 tabulation you'll find 
invaluable for quick reference if you 
own or expect to buy any common 
stocks on the NEW YORK CURB 
EXCHANGE. This “I2-YEAR CURB 
RECORD" (1940-1951) has been re- 
printed from the Curb tables published 
in FINANCIAL WORLD over a seven- 
month period, plus the addition of 
1951 figures available to May 9, 1952. 


Tells You Instantly 
For Each of 585 Curb Stocks: 


(a) Each Year’s Earnings... .1940-1951 
(b) Annual Dividends ...... 1940-1951 
(c) Annual Price Range..... 1940-1951 
(d) All Stock eg of 20% or 

more 1940 to April 30, 1952 


weer wees 


After using this "12-YEAR CURB 
RECORD" you'll never want to be 
without the latest edition. A great 
time-saver in comparing present status 
of your Curb stocks with past perform- 
ance. Price only $1.25. 


11-YEAR 


N.Y. S.E. Stock Record 
1940-1950 


A big help in deciding which stocks 
are high and which stocks are low 
by comparison with records of 11 
years—1 940-1950. 


As an aid in “timing” purchases and 
sales what is more helpful than a back- 
ward look for || years to be found in 
our “II-YEAR N.Y.S.E. RECORD," 
covering 1,042 common stocks listed 
on the New York Stock Exchange? 
This tabulation tells at a glance, for 
EVERY YEAR, from 1940 to 1950, 
inclusive: (1) Each stock's Earnings; 
(2) Each stock's Dividends; (3) High 
and Low Price of each stock; and 
(4) Each year's Stock Splits (of 20% 
or more) to May |, 1951. Published 
at $2.00—price reduced to $1.00. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


51st Year of Service to Investors 


86 Trinity Place 
New York 6, N. Y. 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








The Derby Oil Company 





Incorporated: 1917, Kansas. Office: 420 West Douglas Avenue, Wichita 1, 
Kansas. Annual meeting: Second Wednesday in April. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1951): 2,500. 


Capitalization: 
ONIN WNIT Ns oan cinch hem hos olin apes Kine eso cle oa $7,688,000 
ea df ae Py ee ee eee 463,670 shs 


Business: Produces, refines and markets petroleum 
products, with operations centering in Kansas and most of 
output going to independent dealers and distributors. In 1951, 
production totaled 1,212,601 barrels or about 36% of 3,319,678 
barrels processed. 

Management: Competent. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital September 30, 
1952, $1.1 million; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash, $572,441; inventories, 
$2.2 million. Book value of stock, $19.70 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1923 and 1945 to date. 

Outlook: Expansion and improving integration strengthen 
company’s position but results still depend largely on the 
spread between crude oil and refined products prices. 

reat A speculative growth prospect among secondary 
Olis. 





*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.. oe 36 = $1.47 $2.57 $4.23 $2.17 $2.85 $3.15 $1.52 
Dividends paid ..... 0.29 0.29 0.58 $1.21 1.13 0.87 $0.87 10.74 
OW Se ss5 ea tiwstce 8% 8 12% 17% 13% 15% 21% 2356 
eT nee 456 5% 5% 10% 85% 10% 13% 17% 


*Adjusted for all stock dividends. tPaid stock dividends, 50% in 1948, maf in 
1951, 5% in 1952. §Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange October 24, 1949; previously N 
Curb Exchange. {Nine months to Sept. 30 vs. $2.15 in like 1951 period, 





National Distillers Products Corporation 





incorporated: 1924, Virginia, in teenguntention  # an established business. 
Executive Office: 120 Broadway, New York N. Y. Annual meeting: 
Third Wednesday in April at 700 E. Prankiin St., Richmond 19, Va. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1951): 45,904. 


Capitalization: 

| RRP RR ry ei ay apie rn® "oes. $85,748,000 
*Preferred stock 44% cum. conv. ($100 par)............... my 000 shs 
CERO BEDE AGS NED @ 3.65 20 5k ncn wisese 64 5655sde swans ness 8,499,725 shs 


*Callable at $103 through November 15, 1961, $102 through November 15, 
1965, $101 through November 15, 1969, $100.50 through November 15, 1971, 
$100 thereafter; convertible into 2.6 common shares, 


Business: A leading liquor producer and importer. Brands 
include: Old Grand-Dad, Old Taylor, Old Crow, Old Over- 
holt, Old Hermitage, PM and Bellows Partners Choice whis- 
kies, Italian Swiss Colony wines, G é D vermouths, Gilbey’s 
and Bellows gins. In 1951, acquired U.S. Industrial Chemical 
and in 1952, Algonquin Chemical. 

Management: Competent and experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $232.0 million; ratio, 5.1-to-1; cash, $27.7 million; in- 
ventories, $186.4 million. Book value of common stock, $23.90 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1930-1933; 1935-52. 

Outlook: Large warehouse inventories point to keener com- 
petition within the industry. Although price wars compara- 
ble to those of the prewar period are unlikely, increasing 
advertising and distribution costs will restrict profit margins. 
An excise tax reduction would have important favorable 
effects on earnings; some tax relief is expected. 

Comment: Preferred is of fair quality; common is a busi- 
ness cycle issue. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.. + 72 7$5.10 $4.51 $2.85 1$2.89 $3.67 %$2.99 §$0.97 
Dividends paid ...... 0.67 1.42 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.75 
oo Se ee 25% 32% 23% 22% 22% 27 87% 34% 
SW once s's 5% 5 are 11% 19% 17% 17% 17% 20 26% 19% 


*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1946. {Pro forma to include U. S. Industrial 
Chemical and on stock outstanding after merger in 1951. {On average shares on which 
dividends were paid; includes U. S. Industrial Chemical from July 31 acquisition; 
a a ee on sale of property, etc. §Nine months to September 30 vs. $2.01 
in C) De: 
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Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 








Incorporated: March yer) pa. and acquired an established division 
of North American Avi bsg Mage ay 
Rockefeller ie New You 20, N . ¥. Annual meeting: Fourth Tuesday 
in April, at 908 Market Street, Wilmington, Del. Number of stock- 
holders (March 15, 1952): 8,350. 


se pcan 





*Notes payable to banks. 


Business: A major 21,500-mile airline system. Principal 
routes include Boston-Miami; New York-Brownsville; New 
York-St. Louis; Chicago-Miami; St. Louis-Washington; At- 
lanta-Tampa; Detroit-Miami; Memphis-Miami; New Orleans- 
Mexico City; Miami-San Juan, P. R., and New York-San 
Juan. Acquisition of Colonial depends upon CAB approval. 

Management: Headed by Edward V. Rickenbacker. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1951, $26.0 million; ratio, 1.9-to-1; cash, $16.4 million; mar- 
ketable securities, $12.6 million; commercial notes, $18.9 mil- 
lion. Book value of stock, $15.89 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1945-1947; 1950 to date. 

Outlook: Management has been able to exercise consider- 
ably closer cost control than most airlines, which is one 
reason earnings performance has been above average. 

Comment: Shares are a speculative growth situation. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.. > = 181. 4 $0.58 $0.98 $0.82 $2.19 $3.02 %$$0.74 
Dividends paid ..... 0.25 None None 0.25 0.50 6.50 
> teas Seeduabad bu m0 24% 20 16% 20% 80 ta 
Low errrerrrerertee oa 24 16 13 18% 19 





*Adjusted for 4-for-1 stock split in 1946. tAfter $0.42 appropriation for integrs- 
tion of new equipment. tNine months to September 80 vs. $1.62 in like 1951 period. 





The Kansas City Southern Railway Co. 





Incorporated: 1900, Missouri, as successor under foreclosure of an estab- 
lished a General Offices: 114 West Eleventh Street, Kansas City 6, 
Mo. ; a Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second 
Tuceday in May. Number of stockholders: Common and preferred, about 


3,000. 

Capitalization: 

eS rs cniaba csc ppedigees ocoppgnc.ystesestae $61,798,196 
“Preferred stock 4% bw ee Pe er ee ees ee 420,000 shs 
a Perret ere erie Pee eT 1,019,198 shs 


*Non-callable. 


Business: Operates the shortest rail route from Kansas 
City to the Gulf of Mexico, connecting Kansas City with Fort 
Smith, Shreveport, Beaumont and Port Arthur. Wholly- 
owned Louisiana & Arkansas extends from Dallas to New 
Orleans. The system approximates 1,647 miles, serves a rich 
agricultural, oil and timber territory and enjoys a heavy 
traffic interchange with all leading southwestern carriers. 

Management: Is improving the road’s competitive position. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1951, $6.7 million; ratio, 1.5-to-1; cash and equivalent, $127 
million. Book value of common stock, $162.59 per share. 

Dividend Record: Full preferred dividends 1907-1931; partial 
payment 1932-33; 1936-45; full payment in 1946 to date; on: 
common 1929-31 and 1948 to date. 

Outlook: Earnings potential has expanded in recent years 
and faces further improvement as a result of industria! 
growth of the territory and increase in traffic density. 

Comment: Preferred shares are semi-speculative; common 
is an above-average rail speculation. 

*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 195% 
¢Earned per share... $4.68 $2.78 $4.87 $7.75 $6.27 $5.21 $4.29 1$3.81 


Earned per share... 6.05 4.09 6.54 10.56 9.05 §7.87 6.15 6.79 

Dividends 5 paid ..... io None None 0.50 2.00 2.50 2.50 = 
BOE ercek eas 155% 20 14 24 24 33 87 

~ Re SERRE 6% on 3 ig me 21 28 81 
*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1953. TRachudes wholly-owned Loujsians & 

agus tIncludes wholly-owned Louisiana & Arkans §Restated. {Nine month! 


to September 30 vs. $8.49 excluding, $5.14 including L. & A., in like 1951 period: 
FINANEFIAL WORLD 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 











Bristol-Myers Company 





incorporated: 1933, Delaware, to succeed a business originally established 
Office: 630 Fifth 4 


in oe Avenue, Ro York 20, N. ¥. Annual meeting: 
t Tuesday in July. Number of stockholders (December 31, 1950): 

Protorred: 871; common, 14,655. 

Capitalization: 

Ge te ad oe a tak. ctmddceccascevtesteseredtaseses $14,709,493 

*Preferred stock 3%% cum. ($100 par).........-seeeeeeess y shs 

Common SURE TEIOOU: PND pc decccdccocntssccscdsvensiuteecs 1,599,015 shs 


a1 callable for sinking fund at $104.50; otherwise at $106.50 through July 
1, 1953, then $0.50 less each year to $104. 50 after July 14, 1956. 


Business: Makes a diversified line of proprietary drugs, 
toiletries and allied products, including Ipana toothpaste, Sal 
Hepatica laxative, Mum deodorant, Vitalis hair preparation, 
Trushay hand lotion, Minit-Rub, Bufferin analgesic, Resistab 
and Bristaphen cold tablets, penicillin, Ingram’s shaving and 
face creams, Benex brushless shaving cream, Ammen’s anti- 
septic body powder, D.D. tooth brushes, Rubberset paint and 
shaving brushes. Also produces ethical drugs. 

Management: Efficient and long experienced. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1951, $19.3 million; ratio, 3.2-to-1; cash, $6.3 million; market- 
able securities, $4.6 million. Book value of common stock, 
$18.30 per share. 


Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 


mon 1900 to date. 

Outlook: Most of the company’s products are necessities 
and demand is fairly steady, but profit margins are subject 
to competitive pressure and consumer purchasing power 
affects sales and earnings. 

Comment: Preferred has appeal for income; common is of 
good quality. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned per share.... $1.71 $4.90 $2.66 $2.94 {$1.78 %$3.01 $3.65 $$1.13 
Dividends paid ..... 1.12% sn _ i 1.60 1.60 1.75 ~ fo 
Bi science 40 33 31% 40% 

IW wep aveuee iss 25 35% 30% 35 2556 23% 30 33% 


Waajusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1945. ey undistributed profits of wholly- 
owned subsidiaries in England, Australia and South Africa. Excludes —_ sub- 
te tee eae as to dividends received. §Nine months to September 30 vs. $2.72 in 
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Penney (j. C.) Company 





Incorporated : pons, Delaware; established 1902. Main office: 330 West 34th 


St., New York N. Y. Annual meeting: April 20. Number of stock- 
holders mR 31, 1951): 28,818. 

ee 

EMT IR 0s oc uence Sas caceee eek atecssecc seeks tyalsccketaetes Non 
Capital stock we PER) ob ctdddene MS cded se .5 cbc diced 8,231,952 om 


Business: Chain of 1,632 cash stores sell medium and lower 
priced wearing apparel and related lines. Outlets mostly in 
small.r communities but larger units opened in recent years 
in major cities. Majority of stores are west of the Mississippi, 
including 142 in California, 124 in Texas. 

Management: Executives schooled within the organization. 

Financial Position: Very good. Working capital June 30, 
1952, $163.1 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash, $68.4 million; U. S. 
Gov’ts, $12.0 million; inventories, $177.1 million. Book value 
of stock, $25.21 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1926 to date. 

Outlook: Efficient operations and wide geographic coverage 
have contributed importantly to company’s favorable record, 
which should continue despite occasional variations reflecting 
changes in the general business cycle. 

Comment: Stock is of investment grade. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1945 . 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 
Earned ope! by pases ee $4.81 $4.29 
2.70 1.50 


80 08 @ 1.8: 

bividnde pds... Xe Xe Xe ta 
eccceccccccnce 50% 57 48% 49 57 70 74 72 

po eccccccccccesce 35% 40 38% rttr4 42% 58 ue 63 


, so htiuatea for 3-for-1 stock split in 1946. tSix months to June 30 vs. $2.17 in like 


DECEMBER 31, 1952 








Marshall Field & Company 





incorporated: 1901, Illinois; Peay to a partnership established 1853. 

Office: 25 East Washington S Chicago 2. Lil. Annual meeting: Fourth 

ipa 380; in ag —_ of  shoctthelders (December 31, 1981): Preferred, 
common, 13,0 


pera $ 


pe a ee 000,060 
+Preferred an Rie = TOON So ic cus oc gcse ocudad’ 50,000 she 
EE WT Di dealt h ocd cbc ccccccccesccsce 1 Da, 768 shs 


*Borrow og a - s Life. fCallable at $106.50 through March 
31, 1955; sty thereafter. 





Business: Owns and operates (a) department stores in 
Chicago and suburbs and in Seattle and Bellevue, Wash., 
(b) eight textile, rug and lace mills, products of which are 
distributed in bulk as well as retailed in company stores; 
and (c) real estate in Chicago. 

Management: Able and experienced. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 
31, 1951, $45.1 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $9.0 million. Book. 
value of common stock, $34.20 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on present preferred 
since 1945; on common 1930-31 and 1939 to date. 

Outlook: Department store volume normally follows broad 
trend of consumer demand for merchandise at the retail 
level, where increasing competitive pricing narrows unit 
profit margins. Mill division reflects general textile trends. 

Comment: Preferred has semi-investment characteristics; 
common is a business cycle issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOOK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1953 


“Earned per share... $2.31 $6.90 $5.77 $5.86 $3.66 $4.75 oe he 
tEarned per share... 2.31 5.61 5.10 5.45 4.13 3.57 

Dividends paid ..... 1.10 2.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 330 

WU ccandeSacnas acs 42% 57% 3456 295% 24% 33% Pt 4 pa 
Bie 35 odes Sa dnaves 18% 305 22% 22% 19% 2356 26 B 





*Before inventory and contingency reserves (credit in 1949). 


tAfter such reserves. 
tNine months to September 30 vs. $1.29 in like 1951 period. 





Melville Shoe Corporation 





ereeee 1914, N. Y.; established 1892. : 25 W. 43d St., New 


York 36, Y. Annual * meeting: First toa” in April. Number of 
pb Ay Ry "(December 81, 1951): 12,455. 

nome corm va 

Lomg tetm debt... ..ccesccccccinccccvccccceccecccccccces “$73,470 
TPreferred a A = ye | eee 21,500 shs 
Cee. GUN CU UND Se ddide cb deddcscictcscddectvccccl 2,790, "458 shs 





“Mortgages. {Callable at $103 through March 1, 1953, $102 through 
March 1, 1955, $100 thereafter. 


Business: Manufactures and retails (through chain of 567 
Thom McAn, 145 Miles and 10 John Ward stores and leased 
departments), men’s, women’s and boys’ shoes, hosiery, etc. 
Wholly-owned J. F. McElwain Co. makes all men’s and boys’ 
shoes sold in Thom McAn stores and sells to others. In 1952, 
acquired Miles Shoes (women’s, men’s and children’s shoes). 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. On a pro forma basis, giving 
effect to Miles acquisition, working capital June 30, 1952, 
$21.1 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash and equivalent, $17.4 mil- 
lion. Book value of common stock, $10.61 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1916 to date. 


Outlook: Until acquisition of Miles in 1952, largely con- 
centrated upon comparatively stable men’s shoes. Increased 
proportion of women’s shoes entails greater style risks and 
may lessen stability. 

Comment: Stock is of investment grade. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 


Earned per share.. ~ #08 $1.73 $2.45 $2.64 $2.87 $2.22 $200 180.95 
Dividends paid ..... 1.15 1.65 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.86 
BD i vicdeccteses n% Be 25% 25 27 27 26% 26% 
EPs ( nilevckotedvynve 17% 20 20% 20% 21 22% 23% 

~ *Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1946. +Six months to June 30 vs. $1.04 in like 
1951 period. 
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FREE BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead, 
and without obligation, any of 
these booklets will be sent direct 
from the issuing firms to which 
your request will be forwarded. 
Booklets are not mailed out by 
Financial World. itself. 


Confine each letter to a 
request for a single booklet, 
giving name and complete 
address. 


Free Booklet Department 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
86 Trinity Pl., New York 6, N. Y. 








Sample Page of Charts—A leaflet showing 
six of 1,001 stock charts with description of a 
graohic service. 


Make Savings Earn More—This booklet shows 
how to obtain the highest dividend rates 
available on your savings accounts in insured 
savings associations and answers many of the 
questions normally asked about this type of 
accounts, 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation, 
guide for abbreviation, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 


Who Gets the Business?—A booklet discusses 
the consequences of death upon the future 


and the values of a business owned by an 
individual. 


Investor's Reader—A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market," “Busi- 
ness at Work,” and ‘Production Personalities." 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions in- 
cluding individual studies of thirty-four basic 
industries—a 48-page brochure generously 
illustrated with appropriate charts. 


Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24- 
page booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


Partnerships—A handy booklet discussing the 
effects of the death of a partner on the con- 
tinuity of the business. 


Electric Typewriter—New brochure on the 
pioneer electric typewriter, and its several 
features, which contribute to the efficiency of 
the secretary or typist. 


Safeguarding Business Records—An illustrated 
digest of facts on proper protection of rec- 
ords, currency and valuables against fire and 
theft. 12 pages. 


Mutual Fund Operation Simplified—A graphic 
presentation of how a mutual fund investment 
operates, collecting dividends from 101 Stocks 
and redistributing the total. The one invest- 
ment provides diversification, income, man- 
agement, liquidity and convenience for tax 
purposes. 
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Financial Summary 












































































































































<— READ LEFT SCALE } Adjusted for READ RIGHT SCALE 
240 A Seasonal Min Tt 208 
220 1935-39=100 f- 7 290 
180 \ . | 210 
wed INDEX OF 17 205 
140 INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 200 
Federal Reserve Board 
se ee 1952 aes 
1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 MJ J AS ON 
Trade Indicators Gee: bee” pee ohare 
{Electrical Output (KWH)................... 8,165 8,140 8,280 7 824 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 106.3 107.7 103.1 101.4 
Peeagre Uae: Lape ore st os... 2 sp oa ve oases 719,159 = 721,252 $725,000 == 755,000 
ie 1952 4 1951 
Dec. 3 Dec. 10 Dec. 17 Dec. 19 
erat Fi wa se eoe Federal \ ... $38,051 $38,282 $35,511 
{Commercial Loans ........ Reserve 22,949 23,136 21,442 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... Members 1,606 1,232 1,520 
{U. S. Gov’t Securities...... 94 wide 32,947 32,819 32,582 
{Demand Deposits ......... ie as 54,392 55,127 rat 54,636 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,275 1,250 $1,307 1,239 
Money “tr Circiiition. 22.5. oe ce hee 30,274 30,370 30,487 29,263 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. {Estimated. 
Market Statistics — New York Stock Exchange 
i i 1952- “ wie... 
ae Soot Bent tae tne Det fee “Sa: Low 
30 Industrials .. 285.67 285.36 286.52 | 288.02 286.99 288.02 256.35 
20 Railroads ... 110.04 110.60 111.46 Ex- 112.53 112.50 112.53 82.03 
15 Utilities ..... 52.20 52.27 52.33 change 52.37 52.20 52.37 47.53 
65 Seocks ....<. 111.73 111.88 112.41 closed 113.06 112.79 113.06 96.05 
Ee 1952 > 
Details of Stock Trading: Dec.17 Dec.18 Dec.19 Dec.20 Dec.22 Dec.2 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 1,700 1,860 2,050 2,100 2,100 
ERO RUE oon c.nconddseneetts 1,210 1,176 1,212 1,242 1,232 
Number of Advances........... 370 443 524 Ex- 520 373 
Number of Declines............. 540 446 401 change 421 547 
Number Unchanged ............ 300 287 287 ~— closed 301 233 
New Highs for 1952...........0. 30 42 60 62 65 
New Lows for 1952............. 13 14 21 | 17 14 
Bond Trading: : 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 99.11 99.09 99.04 | 98.99 98.96 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $3,733 $3,110 $4,302 | $4,073 $4,630 
e 1952 . P 1952- ‘ 
* Average Bond Yields: Nov.19 Nov.26 Dec.3 Dec.10 Dec. 17 High Low 
| SEES aR a red 2.984% 2.959% 2.958% 2.971% 2.981% 3.039% 2.890% 
+ Rote Age. earl pipet pets 3.306 3.290 3.286 3.293 3,314 3.390 3.256 
EN ee ioe nian s 3.552 3.530 3.532 3.538 3.531 3.682 3.507 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 5.68 5.63- 5.61 5.56 5.54 6.25 5.54 
20 Railroads ....... 5.76 5.69 5.64 5.52 5.43 6.03 5.37 
20 Utilities ......... 5.17 5.16 5.14 5.11 5.11 5.59 5.11 
PERI yh se sceess 5.62 5.57 5.55 5.50 5.48 6.13 5.48 





*Standard & Poor’s Corpora 


tion. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended December 22, 1952 


Shares 

Traded 
Pennsylvania Railroad .......sscsseeeses 124,300 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad............... 122,400 
Pesl-Cole COMING © ooo sno serssivdndteda 119,800 
Alleghany Corporation .................. 116,700 
New York Central Railroad.............. 97,400 
Graham-Paige Corporation .............. 90,900 
Northern Pacific Railway ................ 76,400 
American & Foreign Power................ 75,800 
Packard - Motor Car. i . 0%. i ci.h6 08s 2 cans 69,800 
Martin: (Gene E5) Cea. cecsitien 6 Vee vise ee 68,000 


Dec. 16 Dec. 22 
215% 23% 
255% 2856 
10% 11% 

5 5% 
22 23 

2 2 
785% 84% 

7% 83% 

5% 5% 
14 155% 


Net 
Change 


+1% 
43 


41 
+ % 
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This is Part 42 of a tabulation which 
will cover all common stocks on the 
New York Stock Exchange. It is not a 


(After 3-for-1 split 
February, 1948) .......... 


Pacific-American Fisheries. . 


Pacific Coast ‘Company Weweee 


(After 1 tock 
dividend” “April, 1946)..... 


> ee & 


Pacific Tin Consolidated.... 


Pacific Western Gi secede 
(After 3-for-1 split 
April, 1951) 


Se, Petroleum 


eeeeceeseceses 





a—l2 months to na 31, following 
aes p—Also  stoc 


nonths to Se 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends . 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends . 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends ... 


— sescces 


Hee ssncerset- 
Dividends .... 


a eeccees 


eeececcces 


D snide *Fiscal ‘year changed. 








fo 


1942 1943 1944 
6% 10% 11% 
2% 3% 8% 

t$0.18 $1.29 $1.58 
None 0.25 1.00 
4% 10% 14% 
2% 3% 5% 
h$0.92 h$1.61 h$1.70 

0.50 0.80 1.00 

17% 21% 244% 

11% 15% 18 

$1.09 $0.96 $1.10 

1.00 1.00 1.00 

27% 38 43% 
16% 28% 31% 
j$1.89 j$1.97 —j$1.83 
: 1.13 ? 1.13 1.13 
48 67% 75% 

42 46 64 
a$5.47 a$5.78 a$5.19 
4.50 4.25 4.25 
rene $0.69 

ean eee None 
57 64 64 
43% 54% 55% 
$3.46 $3.56 $3.06 
2.00 2.00 2.00 
38 45% 61 
20% 35% 45 
g$1.21 $1.01 g$1.34 
0.67 0.67 0.83 
8% 13% 14% 
6% 7% 10% 
bias 44 $1.82 b$1.42 
1.00 1.00 1.00 
6% 13% 13 
4 6% 8% 
$3.68 $1.02 D$0.81 
None None None 
21 16% 16% 

7 10 15 
$1.18 $0.54 $0.71 
$8.20 5.00 None 
24% 31% 35% 
15% 23% 30 
$2.21 $2.23 $2.18 
2.00 2.00 2.00 
34 45% 48 
22% 33 39% 
$3.51 $3.21 $3.31 
3.00 3.00 3.00 
19 28% 42% 
13% 19 25% 
$5.56 $585 $4.72 
1.00 1.00 1.00 

101 119% 123% 

74 91% 117% 
$6.19 $6.69 $6.61 
6.00 6.25 6.25 
4 6% 7% 

1% 3% 4% 
D$0.02 D$0.03 D$0.005 
None None None 
9 17% 17% 

3% 9 12% 
$0.30 $0.38 $0.40 
0.17 0.13 0.17 
3 5 6% 

1% 2% 3% 
$0.32 $0.32 $0.27 
0.10: 0.10 0.10 
8% 11% 19% 
6% 7% 8% 
$0.86 $0.92 $1.40 
None one None 


q—Paid stock. 


b—12 months to February 28, following year. g—12 months to June 30. h—12 months 
t—-Company only. w—$0.69, 6 months to January 31. y—Six months. 





Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.S.E. Common Stocks 


recommendation but a statistical record 
valuable for reference. Earnings and divi- 
dend payments are adjusted for stock splits. 








1945- 1946 1947 1948 _1949 1950 1951 1952 
18 17 13 12 10% 15 13% 13 
na br 7 6 6% 10% 10 8 
$1.34 $0.99 $1.16 D$0.39 0.81 $0.43 $0.06 y$0.33 
1.00 1.00 1.00 0.25 one 1.00 1.00 1.62% 
1 28 23 22% 27% 27 27% 
sr ee re, Se Se 
J ° wav. le 
er eX 343 as 83 None None None None - 
2 39 40% 
36% 39% 33% 37% 40% 4 % AS % 
mis ri 3 76 $0 36 $5 26 $5.18 $4.63  z$3.02 
00 sr 00 O55 2.00 2.50 2.75 2.50 2.50 
até ated : sees ; — 
“"35 28% ""33 16% 19 21% 27% 
224 1% ion $333 ignite isso iss66 z$3 52 
j$2. j$1.67  j$4.3 j j$3. i$s. ‘ ° 
ae iT 11-95 iM 97°50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
5 1113 93 89 79 82 81 83 
Beth at wt Ee al eee 
5.67 12.27 a$9.78 $7. a$6. a$7. a$é. y$3: 
ee of 4.75 6.75 6.75 6.25 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Listed N. Y. Stock Exchang 52 
March, 1952 41% 
$0.60 $0.17 $0.15 $1.30 $0.88 $2.93 $2.25 $1.15 
None None None None None 0.33 0.33 0.60 
79 100 80 73 6444 79 89% 8534 
% 69% 68 ty: 49% 57% 73% 69% 
$3.30 $4.53 $4.58 $3.38 $5.38 $7.96 $5.57 a 
2.00 3.50 .00 3.00 3.00 1.00 4.00 $4.00 
80% 90% Lee 79 aie a Stas 
56 56 58 67% ioe Bt Sieuss Se 
+47 38 20% 21 21 1734 
ey in akan pgs sy 3% io P 10% 
1.30 0.62 2.14 2$2.40 g g$0. $2. g 
we a ot 00 1.20 1.20 0.60 0.60 0.45 
22% . 19 16 15% 14 21% 19% 19% 
= oe 10 11% 11% 11% 14 12% 
b$1.10  b$2.01  b$4.89  b$4.64 b$1.67 $3.04  b$0.86 Pep 
None 1.00 1.50 2.00 1.00 1.50 1.00 $1.00 
23% 25% 19 15 10% 22 35 38 
11% 12% 9 8% 7% 7% 17% 25% 
$0.56 D$1.47 $2.4 $2.44 D$5.93 $2.31 $7.88 zD$0.47 
None None None None None None 1.73% None 
14% 17 21% 21% 21% 23 25% 30% 
13% 13 15% 18 15% 16% 25% 
$0.78 $0.78 $2. ba $3.39 $3.22 $3.51 $2.79 $2.30 
None None 0.70 1.75 1.80 2.00 2.00 2.00 
46 47% 43% 36% 34 35% 3454 395% 
34% 36% 33% 293% 30% 30% 32% 
$2.16 $2.72 $2.45 $2.43 $2.02 $2.51 32. 07 Cea 
2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 $2.00 
60 67 62 55% 54 55% 54% 58% 
4 ps 4 47% 50 48 49% 50 
$3.02 $4.84 $4.86 $3.96 $2.86 $5.88 $3.36 aris 
3.00 3.00 3.00 3:00 3.00 3.00 3.00 $3.00 
75% 90% my sien igi de oes PP ae 
38% 71 oan 
ire 48 39% 44 37h 48 49% 35% 
ee 28% 25% 29 27% 28% 31 24% 
$5.04 $11.99 $9.59 $11.39 $4.49 $6.39 $0.94 $0.61 
1.25 2.37% 23.00 23.50 3.50 £2.50 2.00 1.50 
149 160% 129% 104% 104% 111% 114% 120% 
121 122 89% 89 98% 103 10834 
$6.78 $6. $2.80 $6. 36 $5.80 $8.44 $7.14 bets 
6.50 6.25 2.95 5.50 6.50 7.00 7.00 $7.00 
10 11% 7 6% 4% 7 6% 8 
6 5 3% 3% 2% 2% 4% 394 
$0.03 $0.89 $0.45 $0.68 $0.57 $0.62 $1.25 2$1.24 
None None None 0.20 0.20 0.40 0.60 0.95 
32% 34 59 62% 44 $3 61 
16% 18 21 39% 29% 36 $434 
pe se Sie Pye Ak 2254 26% 
$0.32 $0.38 $093 $1.77 $1.21 $1.42 $1.60 ~—-2$1.32 
0.17 0.17 0.25 0.17 0.12 qa qa None 
12 12% 7% 5% 4% 4 5 
5% 5% 4% 4 3% Hi) oH a 
$0.08 $0.32 $0.26 $1.01 $0.52 $0.35 $0.38  2$0.21 
0.07 None 0.15 0.35 0.50 None 0.30 0.15 
20 20 18 21% 22 27 403 4 
Wh of gi GF oH BR Ok st 
‘ ; " y : 4.30 $5.14 $3.01 
0.25 .40 0.75 1.00 q 1.50 1.75 1.75 


to July 31. j—12 
z—Nine months. 





A 
- quarter-inch 
of toast 


The name of the man wh> 
first charred the inside of a 
whiskey barrel is lost in his- 
tory. But as it turned out, 
he gave us the priceless key 
to aging fine whiskey. 

You see, in charring a bar- 
rel, a thin layer of reddish- 
brown wood is formed un- 
derneath the char — not | 
burned, just toasted. The 
aging action centers here. It 
is this quarter-inch of toast 
that is essential in giving the 
whiskey its gleaming amber 
color, heady bouquet and 
mellow smoothness. 

Schenley trains men for 
years to do the vital char- 
ring job. Using split-second 
timing, they char the wood 
to the exact depth required 
—within a tiny fraction of 
an inch. The char is always 
uniform throughout the. 
barrel, as it must be to age 
the whiskey right. 

But even their skilled 
work is rigidly inspected. 
That’s part of the network 
of quality controls which 
guards the goodness of 
Schenley whiskies—from the 
time the grain is grown till 
—years later—the whiskey is 
in your glass. It’s Schenley’s 
way of making certain that 
you get the utmost enjoy- 
ment in every drop of every 
drink. Schenley Distillers, 
Inc., New York, N. Y.- ©1953 


| SCHENLEY 


Nature’s Schenley’s The best-tasting 
unaurried goodness unmatched skill - whiskies in ages 














